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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To Members 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
National Education Association 


Herewith is submitted for your consideration the Seventh Year- 
book of our Department. The purpose of this volume is to pre- 
sent the application of the scientific method to the planning and 
conduct of supervisory activities. That supervision should be 
scientific is generally accepted. Indeed, the adoption of the pro- 
cedure of science has been considered so important to super- 
vision that several yearbooks of this Department have been 
devoted to some aspect of science in supervision. The present year- 
book is designed to supply concrete suggestions regarding ways 
in which each major activity involved in supervision may be car- 
ried on as scientifically as possible. The committee hopes that 
it will prove useful to all persons in supervisory work who desire 
to proceed in accordance with the tenets of science. 

As always in the preparation of such volumes, many members 
of the Department have contributed. Their assistance is gladly 
acknowledged. This year, however, no formal attempt was made 
to secure data from the entire membership of the Department re- 
garding the uses made of the scientific method. Instead, the com- 
mittee has endeavored to gather and report illustrations of the 
application of science to each major activity in supervision. The 
yearbook is intended to be primarily practical in nature, but does 
include introductory philosophical discussions of the nature and 
purposes both of supervision and of scientific method. 

Despite the fact that work on such a yearbook is difficult and 
time-consuming, the members of the committee are grateful to 
the Department for the opportunity to share in this attempt to 
restate the place of science in supervision. 


For the Committee, 


Paut T. Rankin, Chairman 
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PREFACE 


The Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
offers three main services to its membership: the programs of 
the winter and summer meetings; the monthly journal, Educa 
tional Method; and the yearbook. Each is designed to make a 
distinctive contribution to the general purpose of aiding super- 
visors in their task of improving instructional procedures and 
results. The programs offer opportunity to hear discussions of cur- 
rent issues in supervision presented by experts. The journal pre- 
sents brief reports of supervisory experiments and activities, as 
well as philosophical discussions of basic problems. The yearbook 
each year gives a relatively comprehensive presentation of some 
one major aspect of supervision and makes it possible to bring 
together periodically the products of thinking and experience in 
some particular field with which supervisors are concerned. The 
three services complement each other admirably. 

This seventh yearbook completes the series projected by the 
Board of Directors in 1930 as an outgrowth of the issues raised 
in the third yearbook, Current Problems of Supervisors. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth yearbooks dealt respectively with the 
topics, Evaluation of Supervision, Supervision and the Creative 
Teacher, and Effective Instructional Leadership. 

The particular problem to which the current yearbook is de- 
signed to contribute is the use of the method of science in plan- 
ning and carrying out the supervisory program as a whole. The 
second yearbook, Scientific Method in Supervision, dealt with 
specific procedures that might be used to gather facts upon 
which supervisory decisions could be based. The Evaluation of 
Supervision, the fourth yearbook, treated ways and means of 
appraising supervision in general and various particular activities 
in supervision. The seventh yearbook, the third to deal with the 
scientific aspect of supervision, attempts to answer the question, 
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“How can I as a supervisor incorporate the scientific procedure 
in each of my regular activities, and especially how can I utilize 
scientific method in organizing my entire supervisory program?” 

Many persons in their thinking restrict the application of the 
scientific method in supervision to the measurement of instruc- 
tional results. The committee feels that such restriction is both 
unnecessary and undesirable. The yearbook is therefore organ- 
ized to present in the first two chapters fresh statements respec- 
tively of the scientific method in education and of the nature and 
function of supervision, and then to give in subsequent chapters 
some discussion of how to conduct scientifically each of the chief 
activities carried on by supervisors. 

At the outset preliminary conferences were held with groups 
interested at Ann Arbor, Bloomington (Indiana), and Chicago. 
The purpose of these sessions was to discover what supervisors 
in the field would like to have presented in a yearbook on the 
application of scientific method to the conduct of the supervisory 
program as a whole. The suggestions received in the conferences 
were then considered by the committee, which held three general 
meetings as follows: Washington, February 23, 1932; Detroit, 
May 14-15, 1932; Detroit, June 3-5, 1933. In addition, confer- 
ences of a portion of the committee were held at convenient 
times and places where several members were present primarily 
for other reasons. 

As might be expected, there was considerable preliminary 
groping about at early meetings in order to clarify the problem 
and to settle upon the best organization for the book. Each 
member contributed his ideas concerning the service to be ren- 
dered by the yearbook and the best mode of organization to 
secure the ends desired. It was finally decided to try to show 
the application of scientific method to every major activity in 
supervision rather than to limit the discussion to the appraisal 
aspect. It was agreed further to endeavor to provide for the dis- 
tinctive needs of supervisory workers at both elementary and 
secondary levels, in both urban and rural situations, in both ver- 
tical and horizontal supervisory organizations, and in both build- 
ing and city-wide supervision. 
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The committee considered the advantages and disadvantages 
of several possible outlines and finally decided to organize the 
yearbook around major functions of supervision, because this 
arrangement was believed to be most immediately useful to 
supervisors in the field. The classification of activities adopted 
was: (1) the organization of supervision; (2) the planning of 
the supervisory program as a whole; (3) the appraisal of instruc- 
tion; (4) the promotion of teacher growth; (5) the conduct of 
curriculum studies; (6) the preparation and installation of courses 
of study; (7) the selection and preparation of instructional 
materials. 

The committee agreed that the yearbook should be a com- 
mittee product rather than a series of independent signed chap- 
ters. Therefore, the next step was the pooling of the ideas of 
all members concerning the content and form of each chapter. 
The entire second meeting of the committee was devoted to this 
activity, thus insuring that each chapter would represent, as far 
as possible, the best thinking of every member of the committee. 
The task of writing the first drafts of the chapters in accordance 
with the general plan was assigned as follows: Chapter I, Paul 
T. Rankin; Chapter II, William T. Melchior; Chapter III, W. C. 
Reavis; Chapter IV, William T. Melchior; Chapter V, Manley 
E. Irwin; Chapter VI, Helen K. Mackintosh and Lawrence S. 
Chase; Chapter VII, Prudence Cutright; Chapter VIII, Manley 
E. Irwin; Chapter IX, Frances R. Dearborn. The drafts were re- 
viewed by the committee as a whole and revised. In the fall 
of 1933, an editing committee consisting of Manley E. Irwin, 
W. C. Reavis, and the chairman reviewed the revised drafts and 
made such further changes as seemed necessary in the interest 
of unity in the book as a whole. 

No systematic attempt was made to secure from the member- 
ship of the Department contributions of materials and informa- 
tion relating to the use of the scientific method in supervision. 
Nevertheless, many individual members assisted materially, both 
through correspondence and through participation at the regional 
conferences held during the early stages of committee work. The 
committee wishes to mention the assistance of two members of 
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the Department in Detroit, Stella Sufinsky and Wendell Vree- 
land, who aided in the final editing of the manuscript. J. Cayce 
Morrison, Ernest Horn, and Mildred English—the three presi- 
dents of the Department during the period of study by the com- 
mittee—furnished most helpful suggestions and codperation. 
James F. Hosic, the secretary of the Department, gave freely of 
his limited time and limitless energy to the project. His counsel 
was most welcome and greatly appreciated. 


A Look INTO THE FuTuRE 


When a group of people endeavor to think through and formu- 
late so important a matter as the application of science to the 
supervisory program, the group has perhaps some obligation to 
offer its general appraisal of the accomplishments of the past in 
this regard, and its estimate of the possibilities for the future. 
Such an appraisal is offered, although with some hesitation. 

The chief comment is that scientific method is not being ap- 
plied as completely as possible in every phase of supervision nor 
in every community employing supervisors. Certain chapters, 
notably III, IV, VI, VIII, and IX, were difficult to prepare because 
methods for the application of science to the functions treated are 
either undeveloped as yet or are used by very few supervisors. 
Only in the case of Chapters V and VII, dealing respectively with 
the appraisal of instruction and curriculum studies, are scientific 
procedures readily available and in fairly general use. Does this 
mean that scientific methods cannot be applied to the other activi- 
ties of supervision? The committee does not believe so, and has 
endeavored to find and present as comprehensively as possible 
the scientific ways of carrying on every major function super- 
visors are employed to discharge. 

Two implications grow out of these observations which bear 
upon the application of scientific method to supervision in the 
future. The first is that supervisors ought to address themselves 
to the problem of discovering or inventing ways of utilizing the 
method of science as far as may be in every supervisory act, and 
then to report their findings in order that other supervisors may 
know them. The journal of the Department, Educational 
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Method, is available for the presentation of reports of effective 
ways of applying the scientific method to supervisory problems. 
Perhaps foremost in importance is the use of the scientific method 
in the planning of the supervisory program as a whole, a pre- 
liminary discussion of which appears in Chapter IV. A super- 
visory program is no better than its plan. A program well 
planned is half done, and “well planned” certainly involves plan- 
ning in terms of the facts. 

The second implication is that supervisors ought to make sure 
that they are using all the scientific procedures which have been 
devised to apply to various supervisory activities. To mention 
but a single illustration, fairly scientific procedures are available 
to aid in the selection of instructional materials, and yet they 
are not in general use. Is not every supervisor obligated, even 
though he may not have time to share in the discovery or inven- 
tion of newer procedures, at least to utilize those which are 
available ? 

Finally, the committee wishes to affirm its faith in the place 
of scientific method in supervision. In doing so, the committee 
does not deny the importance of other elements in worthwhile 
supervision. In the words of the Third Yearbook committee, 
supervision should be “philosophic, codperative, creative, scien- 
tific, and effective.” Let us as supervisors use to the full the con- 


tributions of each aspect. 
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CHAPTER I 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Berore You Reap THE CuapTer. Science—the catchword of the modern 
world! Its application to every sphere of life has brought about such prog- 
ress in man’s control over his environment that it is little wonder science 
and scientific procedure are highly respected. However, education, like 
other fields which involve human relations, has been slow to adopt the 
principles of science. Yet marked gains in educational procedure can 
already be traced to the use of scientific method. Supervision has been 
slower than education generally to utilize the method of science, but today 
is securing valuable results where scientific methods have been applied. 

The problem of the entire yearbook is to indicate ways and means of 
executing the various functions of supervision as scientifically as may be. 
This first chapter presents the general characteristics and steps of scientific 
procedure as a background for the more specific applications in subsequent 
chapters. To the reader experienced in the application of science to 
supervisory problems the chapter may serve as a review and re-formula- 
tion of the field; to the less experienced reader it should give an overview 
of the purpose and method of science and an appreciation of the potentiali- 
ties and limitations of the use of science in supervision. 


The foreign visitor to public schools in America is impressed 
with the great diversity in instructional practice which is appar- 
ent. In one school system children are taught to spell three 
thousand words by a definite method—so many new words each 
week, with provision for review and mastery tests of various 
kinds; in another system children study only five hundred words, 
and devote the major portion of their spelling time to the dis- 
covery and practice of ways to spell new words that they have 
not studied. One school organizes the social science program 
as a series of relatively separate subjects, as, for example, history 
stories in grades one and two, geography in grades three through 
six, American history in grade seven, civics in grade eight, world 
history in grade nine, American history in grade eleven, and eco- 
nomics in grade twelve; another school offers an integrated 
program of social science from grade one through grade twelve, 

I 
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organized around major social problems, and utilizing material 
from the special subject matter fields as needed. 

The situation in purely supervisory activities is substantially 
the same. Principal A centers his supervision around demonstra- 
tion lessons and discussions growing out of them; Principal B 
never uses demonstrations—he puts his faith in individual visi- 
tation and conference. Superintendent C holds to a chronologi- 
cal age of six for entrance to the first grade; Superintendent D 
holds to a mental age of six. Reading Supervisor E organizes 
the course of study around large units, giving the teachers much 
freedom in their daily plans; Reading Supervisor F presents a 
course of study which specifies what each teacher is to do each 
day. 

Surely all these contrasting procedures cannot be right—or at 
least all cannot be best. This statement seems true even if allow- 
ance is made for the differences in pupils, schools, and teachers. 
Such great diversity in practice from room to room, school to 
school, and community to community implies an equal diversity 
in belief as to the aims and the methods of education. 

What is the significance of the great variation observable in 
practice and theory in American schools? Or, putting the ques- 
tion another way, under what conditions might unity of practice 
be expected ? 

One condition which results in unity is centralization of con- 
trol. Continental schools are very different from American 
schools in this regard. In Europe, in France and Germany es- 
pecially, the school systems are highly centralized and conse- 
quently unified. In the United States the dominant tradition 
has been local autonomy, particularly in school matters. Ameri- 
can school people, whether rightly or wrongly, have shied away 
from the sort of unity that results from central authority and 
control. 

But unity of practice may come from another source, the 
knowledge of the “truth,” of the facts and the relations among 
them—science, in brief. Where scientific knowledge exists, there 
practice is unified. For example, the possibility of warding off 
diphtheria by inoculation with toxin-antitoxin has been demon- 
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strated conclusively. Practice has therefore become uniform 
throughout the country: every board of health recommends the 
use of toxin-antitoxin for the prevention of diphtheria. 

The marked variation in practice is evidence that most of our 
educational problems have not yet yielded to scientific study. 
Progress is being made: new facts, new relations are being dis- 
covered; new generalizations are being formulated. The gain 
in knowledge about the teaching of spelling, for example, from 
1900 to 1934 is very great. But much remains to be learned, and 
the channel of knowledge is the scientific method. 


THE MEANING OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


What is the method of science? Perhaps the simplest state- 
ment is that it is the solution of a problem on the basis of the 
facts. The purpose is always to solve a problem, to gain control 
over a situation. The test of the findings of science is the ability 
to predict and control subsequent action. 

Some insight into the meaning of scientific method in educa- 
tion may be gained by stating what it is not. It is not the pos- 
session of the vacuous type of open mind. It is not, at least not 
solely, the application of tests and measuring instruments. It 
is not the collection of unlimited quantities of data. It is not the 
application of statistical formulas. Scientific method utilizes 
measurement and statistics, but they are tools through which to 
attain understanding of and control over the factors in the prob- 
lem under consideration. 

It should be recognized that all workers in education use the 
scientific method, to a degree at least. They gather and marshal 
facts, they array and try out hypotheses, they choose the hypothe- 
sis which meets the demands most successfully. The question is 
not whether we shall use scientific procedure but how and to 
what extent we shall use it. 

The elements of science and scientific method will be pre- 
sented first as a background for the detailed applications which 
follow. The sequence of the presentation is: (1) the characteris- 
tics of scientific method; (2) the steps in scientific procedure; and 
(3) the place of scientific method in supervision. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SCIENTIFIC PROCEDURE 


The scientific method has been used in practically every sphere 
of human activity. On the surface the characteristics of the pro- 
cedure seem to differ in astronomy, psychology, bacteriology, 
education, and the other fields. Careful analysis of the applica- 
tions of scientific method to these different fields, however, re- 
veals certain elements which are characteristic of all. Scientific 
procedure’ appears to be characterized by: (1) basis upon facts, 
(2) quantitative description of facts, (3) suspended judgment, 
(4) concern with all relevant facts, (5) sensitiveness to prob- 
lems, (6) effort to discover rather than to prove, (7) continuous 
appraisal, (8) the quest for ever more inclusive generaliza- 
tions. 

Basis upon facts. The prime characteristic of scientific pro- 
cedure, in whatever field, is its reliance upon facts. The worker 
by scientific means is assiduous in his collection of relevant facts; 
he scrutinizes the facts to make sure of their authenticity and 
their relevancy; he bases his conclusions and his subsequent ac- 
tion upon the facts which he has discovered. 

The automotive engineer who is asked to evaluate a new type 
of tire is not content to ascertain the opinions of people regard- 
ing the probable life of the new tire. He insists rather upon the 
gathering of facts regarding the life of the tire in miles or in 
years under certain specified conditions of wear. Similarly, the 
high school principal who is asked to improve the teaching of 
Latin in his school cannot be satisfied with the collection of a 
few opinions from teachers, pupils, and parents. He will en- 
deavor to discover the uses made of ability in Latin by these 
pupils in later years; he will seek to find out the powers of the 
pupils in reading and translating Latin as measured by standard 
tests of abilities in Latin; he will try to discover the degree to 


1For other statements on scientific procedure, see Pearson, Karl, Grammar of Science, 
third edition (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1911); Columbia Associates, An 
Introduction to Reflective Thinking (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923); Barry, 
Frederick, Scientific Habit of Thought, second edition (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1928); Kelley, Truman L., Scientific Method, Chap. 1 (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932); Lundberg, George A., Social Research (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1929); and Curtis, F. D., “A Determination of the Scientific Attitudes,” 
Journal of Chemical Education, Ill (August, 1926), 920-927. 
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which they have been stimulated to use their spare time in read- 
ing Latin books or in looking up materials in books which deal 
with the life of the Romans. The scientific worker always ob- 
tains objective facts as far as possible and bases his decision upon 
them. 

In some cases objective facts cannot be secured under present 
conditions of knowledge and study. Resort must then be had 
to the collection of subjective facts or opinions. Even here, how- 
ever, the scientific worker seeks to safeguard his steps by using 
the most expert judges available, and by pooling the opinions of 
as many such judges as he can secure. 

Quantitative description of facts. A second characteristic of 
scientific method is the attempt to secure increasing accuracy in 
the description of facts by the use of measurement. Students of 
the history of science report that advances in science have paral- 
leled very closely advances in the art of accurate measurement. 

Facts always require description of some sort. If the descrip- 
tion is to be most useful, it must be as precise as possible. Meas- 
urement is nothing more nor less than refined, precise descrip- 
tion. A little child says that it is a long way to the North Star. 
The astronomer says that it is between two hundred and five 
hundred light years to Polaris. Both have described the distance, 
but the astronomer has described it with far greater precision 
because of his use of measurement. 

In the field of education, the use of measurement has made 
possible many advances in education as a science. A short quar- 
ter century ago the available measures could be counted on the 
fingers of two hands; today there are hundreds of measuring 
instruments, dealing with every educational field. Year by year 
the boundary line around the “immeasurables” has receded. 
Much progress has been made toward the ideal implied in Thorn- 
dike’s oft-quoted statement, “Whatever exists at all exists in some 
amount. To know it thoroughly involves knowing its quantity 
as well as its quality.”” During the first ten or fifteen years of 
the measurement movement in education, it was frequently said 


* Thorndike, E. L., “The Nature, Purposes, and General Methods of Measurement of 
Educational Products,” Seventeenth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part II. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Company, 1918. 
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that there were many phases of human behavior to which meas- 
urement could not be applied. In the last decade, however, the 
Character Education Inquiry* and other research projects have 
demonstrated the practicability of applying measurement to any 
characteristic of human life which one may wish to describe 
with precision. 

The use of measurement in the interest of accurate description 
of facts characterizes scientific procedure generally and hence 
is appropriate in the field of education. 

Suspended judgment. A third characteristic of scientific pro- 
cedure is the attitude of suspended judgment which is exhibited 
by every truly scientific worker. The person who would operate 
scientifically needs to guard against making decisions on the ba- 
sis of too small a number or too biased a sampling of facts. He 
waits until he has all the evidence which can be secured. He 
considers hypotheses as matters for trial and investigation and 
never as facts or laws which are indisputably proven. He with- 
holds decision. 

It is apparent that the attitude of suspended judgment which 
is so surely characteristic of the scientific worker is in conflict 
with the promptness of decision which is expected of the good 
executive. The person who is doing supervisory work, whether 
he be called supervisor, principal, or superintendent, frequently 
is required to take executive action. Here, as perhaps elsewhere, 
the virtues of the scientist do not coincide with those of the ex- 
ecutive. The solution for the practical school man is probably 
the retention of open-mindedness and suspended judgment for 
as long a period as is possible in the situation in order that the 
decision may be well made. However, it must be recognized 
that the practical school man cannot always withhold judgment 
until all the facts are before him; he can only make the best 
compromise possible between the two ideals which pull him 
in opposite directions. Even though he recognizes that a de- 
cision must be made, he need not sacrifice his scientific 
attitude. 


* Hartshorne, Hugh, and May, Mark A., Studies in the Nature of Character: 1. Stud- 
tes in Deceit. M1. Studies in Service and Self-Control. Il. Studies in the Organization 
of Character. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928, 1929, 1930. 
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Concern with all relevant facts. A fourth characteristic of sci- 
entific procedure is its concern with all of the facts—all of the 
influences inherent in the situation which is being studied. The 
older sciences are replete with illustrations of the value of taking 
into consideration all the facts in a given situation. In the field 
of education, a supervisor who is studying the implications of 
left-handedness for handwriting ability dare not neglect the other 
effects of left-handedness and the results of the attempt to change 
left-handed pupils into right-handed pupils. The unscientific 
procedure is to consider only those elements of the situation in 
which one is immediately interested. An even less scientific pro- 
cedure, because it involves the concealment of effects, is that in 
which only favorable data are considered and reported. A sci- 
entific worker who is seeking truth is required to gather and 
report all data which may reveal influence from the factors under 
study. Absolute honesty in dealing with facts is vital. 

At the same time it must be recognized that it is not possible 
to observe and record every possible associated fact. Individual 
facts may lead out very far indeed, as is suggested in Tennyson’s 
lines: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower—but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 
In practice the investigator seeks to observe and record all facts 
that appear to be significant. At any rate, he never omits the 
consideration of data because of fear that they would controvert 
the conclusion to which his other facts are leading. Here is 
where a delicate intuition is required of the scientist. He must 
be ever honest with himself and with his data, yet he must dis- 
criminate between the data which are significant and those which 
are relatively meaningless in the solution of his problem. 

An illustration may serve to clarify the point. A supervisor of 
music may be concerned with helping his teachers devise im- 
proved techniques for the early identification of pupils who are 
talented in music. In this endeavor he will probably disregard 
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factors that seem extraneous, such as height, weight, nationality, 
interest in nature study. He will attend to factors which seem 
indicative of the possession of extraordinary musical leanings, 
such as ability to carry a tune, sense of rhythm, proportion of 
leisure spent in listening to or participating in music, evidence 
of interest in musicians, and so on. However, he will ever be 
critical of his own decisions as to what are the significant factors. 
He may discover new meaning in factors which he had disre- 
garded, and he may find that some apparently significant factors 
are in reality irrelevant. 

Sensitiveness to problems. A fifth characteristic of scientific 
procedure is an ever-present alertness to problems. The scien- 
tifically-minded person perceives in situations inconsistencies and 
coincidences which call for study and explanation. Scientific 
work ordinarily begins with the recognition of a problem to be 
solved. During the process of its solution there arise subsidiary 
problems which must be sensed and met. The true scientist is 
forever asking why and how. 

Effort to discover—never to prove. A sixth characteristic of 
the scientific procedure is its concern with the discovery of truth 
rather than with the substantiation of a particular hypothesis. 
Probably the type of open-mindedness here implied is the most 
essential of all the characteristics of the scientific method. There 
can be no true science where the worker endeavors to prove the 
truth of his preconceived notion. The investigator must ever 
remain open-minded regarding the goal to which his work may 
lead him. 

This is the point at which quasi-science may be distinguished 
most readily from true science. In education, as in some other 
sciences, workers have occasionally lowered themselves by their 
efforts to prove that what they believed was true. To paraphrase 
Lincoln’s famous statement: It makes no difference whether truth 
is on our side, but it makes a great deal of difference whether 
we are on the side of truth. 

Continuous appraisal. A seventh characteristic of scientific 
procedure is its embodiment of continuous and critical appraisal 
at every step of the process. The facts which are collected are 
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subjected to rigid scrutiny to make sure that they are relevant, 
that they are accurate, that they are adequate for the purpose in 
hand. The alternative hypotheses which are arrayed as possible 
solutions of the problem are reviewed to insure that they cover 
the possibilities comprehensively. The interpretations which are 
made are considered from every point of view to guard against 
bias and prejudice. Eternal vigilance in checking and recheck- 
ing seems to be vital to any truly scientific activity. 

Particularly important is it that the final conclusion be verified 
by prediction and trial. Thus Pasteur, after exhaustive study, 
concluded that the fermentation of sterile liquid must be due to 
something carried by the dust in the air. As a final proof he 
predicted that, if one flask of sterilized liquid were left open to 
the dust of the air, and a similar flask were partially closed so 
that it would admit air but not dust, the one which was entirely 
open would ferment and the other would not. The experiment 
was tried and his prediction was borne out.* In the field of edu- 
cation also it is not sufficient to arrive at a conclusion: its impli- 
cations must be predicted and subjected to experimental veri- 
fication. 

Quest for ever more inclusive generalizations. A final char- 
acteristic of the scientific procedure is its constant seeking for 
wider applications, for broader generalizations. A classic illus- 
tration’ of this phase of scientific procedure is the sequence of 
generalizations from the empirical observations of Tyco Brahe 
through the laws of planetary motion of Kepler to the law of 
gravitation as formulated by Newton. Tyco Brahe spent many 
years in accumulating observations of the positions of the planets. 
From these observations, he arrived at accurate statements of 
fact regarding the position of the planets at different times. Kep- 
ler took Tyco Brahe’s data, subjected them to mathematical 
analysis and interpretation, and arrived at the three laws of plan- 
etary motion which bear his name. From the point of view of 


*Vallery-Radot, R., The Life of Pasteur, p. 108. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page and Company, 1924. 

* For a clear and beautiful statement of the scientific method, and particularly of the 
illustration here referred to, see the history of astronomy in verse: Noyes, Alfred, The 
Watchers of the Sky. New York: F. A. Stokes Company, 1922. 
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science, Kepler made a great advance in resuming the thousands 
of observations made by Tyco Brahe under three brief generaliza- 
tions. Newton in his turn subsumed these three laws under a 
single and greater law which we know as the law of gravitation, 
thus continuing the advance toward more and more inclusive 
generalizations. 

Illustrations of this phase of scientific procedure are difficult 
to present in the field of education because laws are rarely the 
outcome of educational endeavor. Yet every student of educa- 
tion tries to discover not only what is best in a limited situation 
but what may be true also in other similar situations. The su- 
pervisor who seeks to discover the best methods of teaching the 
arithmetic combinations to one group of pupils is ever on the 
alert for general processes of teaching these combinations to all 
pupils. This desire to extend generalizations as far as possible 
is characteristic of the scientist. 


STEPS IN THE SCIENTIFIC PROCEDURE 


As in the case of the characteristics of science, the steps may 
not be perfectly differentiated from each other nor may they be 
expressed with too great positiveness. Their sequence is not in- 
variable. Their relative importance in different activities may 
change. Nevertheless, it is helpful to array these steps in chrono- 
logical order so that they may serve as a kind of check list for the 
scientific worker. They are as follows: 


Discovery and isolation of the problem. 
Collection and classification of the necessary facts. 
Formulation of possible solutions. 

Adoption of criteria of solution. 

Trial of hypotheses. 

Interpretation and generalization. 

Revision and re-trial of hypotheses. 


Discovery and isolation of the problem. The first step is the 
awareness and delimitation of the problem to be attacked. In 
order to conduct one’s work scientifically, one must have a sen- 
sitiveness to problems, because science is essentially the discovery 
and solution of problems. 
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Ordinarily problems present themselves with great frequency— 
so great, indeed, that the worker’s first task is to select from 
among the many problems before him those which he should 
attack first. While, from the point of view of pure science, any 
problem, any advance in human knowledge is worth while, the 
practical school person is confronted with the necessity for choice. 
He may hope that eventually educational workers will meet and 
solve all problems, but he realizes that certain ones are of far 
greater importance than others in his immediate situation. 

What are the factors which should aid the worker in his choice 
of problems to be attacked? Surely the answer is not the prob- 
lems which come first to hand, which arise adventitiously. The 
chance order in which problems appear is not a significant indi- 
cation of their relative importance. The factors which should 
govern the worker’s decision are rather such matters as these: 
the significance of the problem in a long-time program of super- 
vision; the importance of the problem as viewed by teachers; 
the importance of the problem as viewed by the community; 
the degree to which solutions have already been discovered and 
are existent in the literature; the problem’s relation to activities 
conducted in the school system in previous years. 

Assuming that the major problems have been identified, it 
remains to narrow and delimit them. Supervisory problems are 
generally broad and inclusive. They are too big to be attacked 
as wholes. They must be broken into subordinate problems and 
the process of choice repeated among these problems. 

In many instances some data must be gathered before the prob- 
lem itself is revealed. Thus a supervisor who takes a position 
in a new community where but few data have been accumulated 
from year to year may find it necessary to survey the situation 
before he can settle upon the problems which are most press- 
ing in that particular community. Even in the case of a super- 
visor who feels that he knows his community and its school sys- 
tem well, there may be periodically a need for a re-survey of the 
situation as the basis upon which to plan his supervisory pro- 
gram. There are distinct advantages in such a survey when it 
is conducted by methods which have not been used in that 
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particular system prior to that time. When analysis of needs is 
made cooperatively by teachers and principals and supervisors, 
the problems revealed may be recognized as important by all 
members of the group and their solutions thereby facilitated. 

In the choice of problems, the supervisor will do well to dis- 
cover and weigh carefully community opinion concerning pro- 
posed problems. One limitation upon the use of scientific 
method in supervisory work has been apathy or downright ob- 
jection concerning certain problems either in the community as 
a whole or in the professional staff. The way to meet this diff- 
culty is to deal first with those problems that are of admitted 
interest and value to the entire school community. The prac- 
tical supervisor must include expediency among the criteria for 
selection of problems. 

Collection and classification of the necessary facts. Granting 
that the problem has been isolated, the next step ordinarily is to 
gather data on the basis of which to set up hypothetical solutions. 
It is true that in some instances the possible solutions are almost 
inherent in the very phrasing of the problem. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the problem may be one with clear alternatives, such as the 
relative distribution of time between the composition and litera- 
ture phases of English in the secondary school. In other cases, 
such as the development of a mode of teaching spelling which 
will result in a high order of spelling conscience, the possible 
solutions may not be so apparent. The supervisor may then 
need to collect many types of data before he can arrive at a 
statement of alternative procedures to be evaluated from the 
point of view of their relative effectiveness in achieving the goal 
which is sought. For instance, he may study the differences 
between children who seem to possess a spelling conscience and 
those who do not. Even before this is done, it may be necessary 
to develop instruments for measuring the degree to which a 
spelling conscience is possessed. He may collect from superior 
teachers a variety of modes of teaching which are believed to 
result in the desired spelling conscience on the part of children. 
He may study the life situations in which children and adults 
show their highest development of a spelling conscience. In 
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all of these approaches, he will not only gather data from chil- 
dren and teachers but also review the findings of previous stu- 
dents of the problem as presented in the literature. 

One phase of this step which has been especially marked in the 
older sciences is the classification of the data. The general rule 
of classification is usually phrased as follows: “Place together in 
classes the things that possess in common the greatest number of 
attributes.” The sciences of botany and zoology probably pre- 
sent the best illustrations of this activity in science. Thus the 
whale, although it lives in the sea like a fish, is classed as a mam- 
mal because it has warm blood and suckles its young as land 
quadrupeds do. 

Obviously, there are many bases of classification which may be 
used in dealing with any given set of data. Thus the facts which 
indicate the degree of development of a spelling conscience may 
be grouped by the age of the pupils, by the internal characteristics 
of the data themselves, by the situations in which the spelling 
conscience is demonstrated. Indeed, the superior scientific 
worker is marked by his originality in setting up many possible 
classifications from which the most appropriate one may be 
selected. 

Formulation of possible solutions. ‘This step is to array the 
alternative modes of solution which should be compared in order 
to discover the best solution. At this point, the mark of the care- 
ful scientist is his ability to set up all the contrasting hypotheses, 
each of which is a potentially “best” solution. A fruitful, original 
mind is desirable. The danger is that likely leads will be omitted. 
At the same time the typical person in school work must choose 
a reasonable number of the most likely hypotheses which may 
be investigated. The limitations of ordinary school work are 
such that all the possible alternatives cannot be tried and evalu- 
ated in the time available. 

A word as to the meaning of an hypothesis may not be amiss. 
An hypothesis is in essence a guess—a good guess if possible, but 
at any rate a guess. It is an intuitive leap across the chasm from 
problem to solution. Truly great scientists have usually been 
characterized by their almost uncanny ability to select from 
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among many possibilities the one or two or three which are most 
likely to prove best. But the great scientist is never content with 
the hypothesis alone. He subjects it to rigid experimentation to 
demonstrate that it does, or does not, meet the requirements of 
his problem. He stands ready to reject his best guess whenever 
the facts deny its validity. 

In the spelling illustration which has been suggested, the super- 
visor may set up, for example, on the basis of the facts he has 
gathered, the following optional ways of developing a spelling 
conscience: 

1. Use of all writing situations as practice in spelling. 

2. Pupil study of success of business men, stenographers, and others with 


reference to place of spelling ability in their success. 


3. Practice in learning to spell new words by development of generaliza- 
tions about how to spell. 


4. Specific habit training in proof reading. 

5. Development of school newspapers and magazines to provide a genu- 

ine purpose for accurate writing and spelling. 

Since most educational problems involve the selection of the 
“best” procedure for an adopted purpose, and the various hypothe- 
ses become the procedures to be compared, these hypotheses need 
to be formulated with great care to include all the procedures 
which seem most likely to attain the purpose set. 

Adoption of criteria of solution.® After arraying the various 
proposals, the next step is to determine the bases upon which 
choice among them is to be made. The formulation of these 
criteria should always precede any attempt to make a direct com- 
parison among the proposals. Furthermore, the relative impor- 
tance to be attached to the various criteria may well be settled 
upon before any actual comparison is made. Otherwise the 
investigator, after the data are complete, may allow himself to 
give undue weight to the criterion wherein the proposal leads 
which he more or less unconsciously favors. 

In some instances the criteria for judging the value of the sev- 
eral solutions may be explicit in the problem under investigation. 


*For a fuller account of criteria and their weighting as applied to the evaluation of 
supervision, see The Evaluation of Supervision, Fourth Yearbook, Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, N.E.A. (New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931), Chapter II; and Rankin, Paul T., “The Choice and Weighting of 
Criteria of Supervision.” Educational Method, X (May, 1931), 450-456. 
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Thus, in the case of the development of a spelling conscience, 
the criterion is obviously the degree to which such a conscience 
is developed. Even here, however, various forms of measure- 
ment of the attainment of a spelling conscience may need to be 
devised, and there is the problem of deciding early the relative 
significance of these various measures. 

In other instances the criteria are not pointed to so directly. 
The supervisor who is confronted with the problem of choosing 
among several possible textbooks in a given grade and subject 
needs to array the purposes to be served by the textbook, to de- 
cide upon their relative importance, and to devise ways of esti- 
mating the attainment of these purposes. 

Trial of hypotheses. This involves the comparison of the 
hypotheses from the point of view of the criteria adopted. The 
comparison may be made either by observational or by experi- 
mental methods. If observation is used, the investigator finds 
instances of the operation of the several hypotheses, observes the 
effects upon the criteria he has adopted, and compares these 
effects without attempting to control other factors in the situa- 
tion. If experimentation is used, the investigator sets up condi- 
tions alike in all respects except the one factor for which he has 
several hypotheses, observes the operation of these hypotheses 
under relatively constant conditions, and compares their effects 
upon the adopted criteria. The difference between observation 
and experimentation lies only in the amount of control over 
other conditioning factors. In some situations, as in astronomy, 
observation is all that is possible, except that a kind of controlled 
observation may be provided by determining upon the conditions 
under which observation will be made. In educational work 
generally, both observation and experimentation are possible and 
should be used. 

The trial of the hypotheses should in all cases be accompanied 
by measurement and evaluation in terms of the criteria adopted. 
The distinction between these two terms is phrased by Courtis‘ 
as follows: 


7 Courtis, S. A., “Possibilities and Potentialities in Measuring the Work of a Principal.” 
First Yearbook, Michigan Education Association, Department of Elementary School 
Principals (1927), p. 9-10. 
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Measurement aids evaluation, but measurement is, or should be, 
always, merely impersonal, objective, precise description. The activity 
of measurement consists simply of comparing some quantity with a 
standard quantity of the same kind arbitrarily selected as a unit. Meas- 
urement yields facts, but no merit attaches to facts, except as the indi- 
vidual already has a basis of judgment of merit and makes inferences 
accordingly. 

The determination of worth should be called by a different name. I 
suggest the term of evaluation. It always consists of the comparison of 
a result, and the product is a judgment that the result is good or bad, 
according to whether it is or is not the result desired. Change the desire 
and you automatically change the merit rating although the fact remains 
the same. 


It is apparent that precise description or measurement of all 
facts relevant to a trial of hypotheses is necessary. But the mere 
measurement of the factors is not sufficient in itself. The data 
which are gathered need to be related to the purpose to be at- 
tained, or, in other words, to the criteria for judging the satis- 
factoriness of the solution of the problem which has been set. In 
consequence, both measurement and evaluation are important. 

Emphasis should be placed upon the desirability of providing 
measurement and evaluation with regard to all criteria. The 
tendency too frequently is to disregard certain criteria because 
they are difficult to measure and to interpret. If but a limited 
number of the criteria are considered, the conclusions may eas- 
ily be very different from the conclusions which would appear 
if all the criteria had been taken into account. 

The usual classification of experimental trials of hypotheses in 
education is three-fold: one-group, equivalent-group, and ro- 
tated-group.* In the one-group plan, but a single group of sub- 
jects (pupils or teachers) is used. The initial status of the group 
in the characteristics adopted as criteria is discovered and re- 
corded, the experimental factor (or hypothesis) is allowed to 
operate, and a second record is made. The effect of the operation 


® For further discussion see: McCall, W. A., How to Experiment in Education (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1923); Crawford, C. C., The Technique of Research in 
Education (Los Angeles: The University of Southern California, 1928); Good, Carter 
V., How to Do Research in Education (Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1928); Almack, 
John C., Research and Thesis Writing (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930); 
Whitney, Frederick Lamson, Methods in Educational Research (New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1931); and Abelson, Harold H., The Art of Educational Research 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1933). 
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of the experimental factor is assumed to be measured by the 
change from the first to the second record. 

In the equivalent-group experiment, two groups are used which 
are alike in every significant respect except that one hypothesis 
is allowed to operate in one group and another hypothesis in the 
other group. Records of status in the characteristics chosen as 
criteria are made both at the beginning and at the end of the 
experimental period. The difference in effect of the two hy- 
potheses is assumed to be measured by the difference in the amount 
of change in the two groups. Obviously, if more than two hy- 
potheses are to be tried, a corresponding number of equivalent 
groups must be used. 

The rotated-group experiment is in reality a combination of 
the one-group and the equivalent-group methods. Two equiva- 
lent groups are used and the experimental period is divided in 
two. During the first half of the period, hypothesis A operates 
in group 1 and hypothesis B in group 2; during the second half 
of the period, the factors are interchanged, hypothesis 4 operat- 
ing in group 2, and hypothesis B in group 1. Records of status 
in the characteristics adopted as criteria are made at the begin- 
ning, at the change, and at the end of the experimental period. 
The difference in the effects of the two hypotheses is assumed to 
be measured by the difference in the average amounts of change 
under the two hypotheses. If more than two hypotheses are 
being studied, a corresponding number of groups and of di- 
visions of the experimental period must be used. 

All three of these types are used currently in efforts to find 
which of several hypothetical solutions to an educational problem 
is best in terms of the effects desired. Even though a study is not 
carried through formally according to one of these patterns, any 
attempt to appraise variant procedures in educational situations 
will need to utilize the principles implied in these patterns of 
experimentation. 

Interpretation and generalization. After data have been se- 
cured relating to the trial of the different hypotheses, the next 
step is to study the data in order to arrive at their meaning and 
thus to develop the conclusion and generalization which is the 
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end product sought from the whole series of activities. The 
interpretation of the results will be much simpler and _ less 
biased if the criteria of solution have already been adopted. The 
problem of interpretation then becomes one of arraying the out- 
comes from each hypothesis and choosing the set which consti- 
tutes the best answer to the basic problem upon which the in- 
vestigator has been engaged. 

The generalization may be in the form of a scientific law 
which expresses briefly the relation among many facts, or it may 
be in the form of a judgment as to the best of several contrasted 
methods of attaining a desired goal. These two types of gen- 
eralizations which may result from a scientific study illustrate 
the outcomes of pure science and applied science. The distinc- 
tion between these was made in the Fourth Yearbook’ as follows: 

The essential difference between pure and applied science is believed 
to lie in the purposes to be achieved by each. Pure science is the quest 
for relationship, usually to be expressed as a law. Pure science makes 
progress when many facts which are apparently more or less independent 
are resumed in a single summary statement expressing the relationship 
existing among them. Pure science achieves its goal when it is able to 
subsume several such generalizations under a single, more inclusive, and 
more general one. . . . 

Applied science, on the other hand, is the quest for the better of two 
or more methods or two or more materials. It involves the comparison 
of two or more alternative ways of attaining a desired goal. Applied 
science achieves its purpose when the better way, all things considered, 
is discovered. 

In educational work, the choice among procedures for attain- 
ing a desired goal is far more frequently the outcome of scientific 
activity than it is the discovery of law. Laws in education are 
rare, indeed. Most supervisors and others concerned with the 
scientific study of educational problems devote their efforts to 
the comparison of several different ways of doing something in 
order to find the best for their purpose. Education as a science 
is essentially an applied science. 

The stage of interpretation or generalization is also a period 
for the revealing of new problems and new aspects of older prob- 
lems. One mark of science is the way in which the study of 

® The Evaluation of Supervision, p. 26. 
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one problem seems to lead very directly to the study of other 
problems that come to light during the study of the first one. 
Indeed, a most fruitful source of new problems is the conduct of 
an investigation into almost any problem. 

Revision and re-trial of hypotheses. Rarely, if ever, in science 
is the conclusion truly permanent. Scientists have appreciated 
this fact increasingly in recent years, when the older laws have 
been modified under pressure from new facts and new investi- 
gations. The necessity for continuous revision and re-trial of 
hypotheses is nowhere so apparent as in education. To return to 
the illustration of the development of a spelling conscience, one 
conclusion may have been reached in an investigation of this 
subject in 1920. In 1934, however, a very different conclusion 
might be attained if the knowledge which had accumulated 
during the intervening period were brought to bear in the modi- 
fication of the hypotheses that are tried out. One characteristic 
of the scientific procedure is that it never seems to be completely 
finished. Problems lead on to new problems, efforts to solve the 
new problems throw new light upon the solutions of the older 
problems, and they open up again. The cycle of the steps con- 
tinues indefinitely: discovery of problem, collection of facts, ar- 
rayal of hypotheses, adoption of criteria, trial of hypotheses, in- 
terpretation and generalization, revision and re-trial, re-statement 
of problem, collection of facts, etc., etc. The implication is that 
experimental studies should be repeated until conclusions that 
are certain have been reached. 


PossIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
IN SUPERVISION 


How large a place should be occupied by scientific method in 
the work of the supervisor? One answer cannot be made for all 
supervisors under all conditions. The duties and responsibilities 
of supervisors differ in different communities. Their training 
and experience with scientific procedure are not the same; the 
time which they have available for such activities may be greatly 
limited; finally, there are decided differences in temperament 
among supervisors. Some who are of the executive type prefer 
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to make speedy decisions on the basis of such evidence as is 
readily available without the necessity of collecting other facts 
over a long period of time. Other supervisors, who have the 
temperament sometimes associated with artists, find it difficult 
or impossible for them to proceed systematically and logically in 
the collection and organization of data for the purpose of solving 
some supervisory problem. There remain, however, a large num- 
ber of supervisors who are prepared and willing to use the sci- 
entific method in their regular work just as far as possible. For 
this group some observations regarding the place of the scientific 
method in supervision may be of service. 

The only way to truth. If the way of revelation, which is very 
important in the religious world, is barred, there is no other road 
to truth than scientific method. The attainment of knowledge, 
and, through knowledge, of control over the conditions of life 
and of education, comes only through a more or less perfect 
application of the scientific procedure. Bias may be shown, only 
a few or the less important hypotheses may be arrayed, but 
in any event the scientific procedure is the only one available. 
The problem is not whether we shall use the scientific method in 
supervision but how well we shall use it. 

Relation between scientific supervision and codperative and 
creative supervision. In no sense is scientific supervision to be 
thought of as in opposition to codperative and creative super- 
vision. They are rather to be considered complementary factors 
in the total situation. This is clearly indicated in the Sixth Year- 


book :?° 


How may we secure that codperation which makes for effectiveness in 
action and yet preserves variation in thinking and practice? How may 
we safeguard individuality, insure intellectual integrity, provide new 
ideas for reconstructing our beliefs, plans, and procedures, and yet main- 
tain that degree of harmony necessary to group living and group work? 

The answer here would seem to lie in the widespread adoption of 
the democratic spirit and the scientific attitude broadly conceived. These 
two terms are purposely joined. At base they are one, for democracy 
implies “fair dealing with all peoples concerned,” while the scientific 
attitude means “fair dealing with all the pertinent facts.” 

” Effective Instructional Leadership, Sixth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and 


Directors of Instruction, N. E. A., p. 98. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933. 
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Usefulness in every aspect of supervision. Whatever the prob- 
lem that confronts the supervisor, the scientific procedure may 
be used to a degree, at least, in its solution. Perhaps the prob- 
lem is the adoption of a textbook. Assuredly this problem calls 
for careful collection of the relevant facts regarding the com- 
peting books. It suggests the need for a considered formulation 
of the criteria for the selection of the best textbook. It involves 
the description and measurement of all the effects of the use of 
each book as far as they can be estimated. Similar statements 
might be made about problems in any of the major divisions of 
supervision. 

The limitation of time. In all probability many supervisors are 
deterred from the use of scientific procedure in their work more 
by the fact that their time is limited than for any other reason. 
It is true enough that the complete application of the scientific 
method to a problem requires a very considerable amount of 
time. Supervisors generally have many duties and responsibili- 
ties. What is the supervisor to do in this situation? Perhaps the 
best answer is that his program will include several different 
levels and types of the use of scientific method. He may and 
probably should carry on one or two major problems in as thor- 
oughgoing a fashion as possible. By so doing, he keeps himself 
intelligently informed regarding the detailed procedures of sci- 
ence. He thus makes it easier for himself to interpret under- 
standingly the products of the investigations made by others. 
There is further value in the findings themselves. 

In addition to such intensive studies, the supervisor may share 
in the initiation by a group of teachers of certain other activities 
which may be carried on in accordance with the tenets of the 
scientific procedure but without such rigid adherence to the rules 
of scientific action as is implied in his own experimentation. He 
may then give guidance and assistance to the group carrying out 
this enterprise. 

A third way in which the typical supervisor may utilize the 
scientific procedure is by his adoption for himself in all his pro- 
fessional work of the basic principles and characteristics of the 
scientific method. Even though one may not be able to carry on 
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a number of elaborate and technical investigations, yet he may 
meet each problem situation as it arises in his work with the 
typical characteristics of scientific procedure which have been 
outlined earlier in this chapter. Thus he may adopt as principles 
of his own conduct in educational situations the following: that 
decision shall be based upon facts rather than mere opinions, that 
the facts shall be described quantitatively wherever possible, that 
judgment shall be suspended as long as possible in order to insure 
the consideration of many facts and interpretations before the 
decision is made, that all of the facts shall be considered as far 
as they may be ascertained, that every step of the process shall be 
critically appraised, and so on. 

Unavailability of some measuring instruments. Another limi- 
tation upon the use of the scientific procedure by the supervisor 
is the fact that measuring instruments for certain outcomes of 
instruction which he values highly are not yet devised, and others 
which have been devised are not yet perfected for use in typical 
schools by typical teachers. Remarkable progress has been made 
in the field of measurement, especially in the measurement of the 
so-called imponderables, during the last ten years, and no one is 
justified in saying that character qualities and emotional out- 
comes cannot be measured. They can be measured; many of 
them already have been measured. But the fact remains that 
many others have not yet yielded to experimental attack. Em- 
phasis has been placed throughout this discussion upon the im- 
portance of securing evidence regarding all associated outcomes 
of different hypotheses which are being tried. The fact that 
measuring instruments are not readily available for all such out- 
comes, although certainly a limitation, is one which grows less 
and less serious each year as new devices are developed. 

Scientific procedure vital to good supervision. The conclusion 
is that good supervision entails the use of the scientific method 
to an ever increasing degree. The potentialities far outweigh 
the limitations. Progress in supervision, and in the general atti- 
tude toward supervision, will come as supervisors possess the 
scientific attitude and meet their problems by the application of 
the principles of scientific procedure. 








CHAPTER II 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF SUPERVISION 


Berore You Reap THE CuHaprer. Persons who join the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction do so because they are interested 
in supervision. They wish to have periodically a restatement of the essen- 
tial nature of supervision and the major functions to be exercised. This 
chapter is designed to provide such a statement with particular reference 
to the place of scientific method in supervision. 

The aim of this chapter is to set forth the purpose and func- 
tions of supervision. Consideration is given especially to the 
modern concept of supervision as used in this yearbook. Other 
concepts of supervision’ might be considered with interest, but 
such treatment would in no sense further the purposes of the 
committee responsible for the yearbook. 

A discussion of instructional supervision is timely for the rea- 
son that at no previous period in our history has supervision in 
public schools been so vigorously questioned. Boards of Edu- 
cation, taxpayers’ leagues, and mayors’ commissions have at- 
tempted to weigh the values of supervision to determine, if pos- 
sible, whether it shall be considered an indispensable element 
in the learning-teaching process or merely as an educational 
luxury. 

Supervision has been a fertile field for research in the past, 
but many problems still remain unsolved, especially in the use 
of scientific methods. At a time when scientific supervision is 
greatly needed, lay support of supervision is lacking. It is there- 
fore imperative that students of scientific methods in education 
provide the answers to the questions: Is supervision necessary? 
What are the functions of supervision? How can supervision 
be carried on scientifically ? 


1 For a full discussion of the changing conceptions of supervision, see Brim, O. G., 
“Changing and Conflicting Conceptions in Supervision.” Educational Method, X (Oc- 
tober, 1930), 131-140. 
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NATuRE OF SUPERVISION 


Modern conception of supervision. The answers to these ques- 
tions must be evaluated in terms of one’s educational philosophy, 
and especially in terms of the goals which one accepts. Two 
influences have been at work since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century which have caused changes in the point of view of 
supervision. One is the so-called Dewey philosophy; the other 
is the development and use of the scientific method as applied 
to education. These two influences have brought about a new 
formulation of the goals of education, the purposes to be served 
in the teaching process, and the procedures by which these goals 
and purposes are to be realized. 

Formerly the act of supervision was focused on the teacher. 
His personality, dress, state of health, position before the class, 
and the like were scrutinized closely by the supervisor. The 
good was often commended, the bad condemned, and much 
advice gratuitously dispensed. The use of scientific techniques 
in supervision has resulted in the shifting of the focus of super- 
visory attention from the teacher to the pupil. The supervisor 
may still observe the teacher in teaching, but his attention is 
fixed on the acts of the teacher not as ends but as means which 
affect the pupil. He studies the performance of the pupil as a 
means of appraising the learning. Teaching activities are studied 
chiefly in the light of their effect on the learner. The immedi- 
ate concern of the supervisor is often to produce change in the 
activities of the teacher which will result in the professional 
growth of the teacher; the ultimate purpose of the supervisor, 
however, is to produce the largest amount of desirable growth 
in the pupils under the guidance of the teacher. The all-inclusive 
purpose of supervision then becomes “pupil growth through 
teacher growth.” 

The foregoing generalization directs attention to the only jus- 
tification for supervision, namely, providing for the growth and 
improvement of teachers as a means of insuring the growth and 
development of pupils. Communities which are deeply con- 
cerned about the progress of their children in school seldom are 
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willing to curtail supervision which promotes pupil growth, 
even when faced with drastic budget retrenchments. 

Meaning of pupil growth and teacher growth. Pupil growth 
means the growth of the whole pupil—growth of his physical 
body, growth in his control over knowledges and skills, growth 
in his emotional balance and adjustment. No one of these alone 
is an adequate statement of the goal which is sought in pupil 
development. Furthermore, the concept of pupil growth implies 
consideration in the supervisory program to the end that the 
pupil may receive the very best that the entire school has to offer. 
By “entire school” is meant not only the school plant with its 
staff, equipment, curricula, and activities, but also the school 
community. 

Teacher growth means similarly a growth in every phase of 
the teacher’s life and activities which can influence pupil devel- 
opment. In general, the supervisory officer assumes the respon- 
sibility for helping the teacher to help himself in “the formation 
of ever more worthy purposes, the ever more efficient achieve- 
ment of purposes, and the ever more harmonious organization of 
thought, feelings, and emotions in terms of enduring purposes”— 
this, with the hope that the teacher will in turn help the pupil to 
the same desired end. 

Major characteristics of supervision. The concept of super- 
vision thus far presented is intended to be in agreement with the 
statement in the Third Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, which follows: 


1. Supervision is philosophic: (a) Supervision seeks the truth. (b) It 
keeps abreast of the leading movements in education. 

2. Supervision is codperative: (a) All supervisory agents work toward 
common ends. This implies that common ends have been determined 
through the refinement which comes only with the conflict of minds. 
(b) Supervision works with teachers toward the solution of mutual 
problems. This involves the creation of situations in which teachers 
become aware of their problems and seek assistance in their solution. 

3. Supervision is creative: (a) Supervision seeks latent talents. It draws 
out the best in everyone it meets. (b) Supervision creates environment. 
It seeks a nice balance between the best development of the individual 
and the greatest good of the social group in which he develops. 

4. Supervision is scientific: (a) Supervision applies the scientific method 
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to its study of the teaching process. It stimulates constructive critical 
thinking. (b) Supervision seeks proof as to its own accomplishments. 
It seeks to improve its measure of the individual and of the group. 
(c) Supervision encourages experimentation under proper controls. 

5. Supervision is effective: (a) Supervision helps teachers secure an effec- 
tive working knowledge of the tools of teaching, the courses of study, 
standard tests, books, instructional materials, equipments, and beyond 
this it seeks to improve the tools themselves. (b) Supervision co- 
—* theory and practice. It realizes that theory must square with 
act. 


Effect of modern concept of supervision on teaching. Teachers 
working with their supervisors under these principles materially 
improve the use of their professional texts, research bulletins, 
periodicals, conferences, observations, self-rating, and inter-class 
visitation. They improve their own social environment and that 
of their pupils, and work with their supervisors as their pupils 
work with them. The teachers are aroused to a real desire to 
find in their own work promising situations and desirable tech- 
niques through which they may do creative teaching. Thus 
stimulated and guided, teachers deepen their philosophy, seek 
new and more concrete aims, enrich the curricula, develop more 
workable lesson plans and methods, create larger units of work 
with more pertinent, coordinated sub-units; and re-create their 
concepts of assignments and questions as a challenge to pupil 
thinking. The subjects of the curriculum are merged, and there 
is more integration without loss of specific subject matter. Ob- 
jective standards are set up for pupil and teacher accomplish- 
ment. The teachers recognize that “failure” is the failure of the 
school rather than the failure of the child. They re-create their 
own classroom and school environment and build stronger pupil 
and professional morale. They reach out into the homes and 
they not only enlist the support of the parents but actually achieve 
a desirable type of adult education. 

Perhaps, best of all, these teachers learn the science and art of 
self-supervision. Pupils learn to direct their own activities. They 
maintain an unprecedented record of non-tardiness, attendance, 
deportment, and volunteer school activity during, before, and 


? Adapted from the Third Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, Current Problems of Supervisors, p. 8-9. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930. 
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after school hours; and they attain high scholarship records. 
Their active interests reach out into the community and tie up 
specifically with national and world problems. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF SUPERVISION—PRIOR STATEMENTS 


A review of the literature dealing with supervision shows that 
there is by no means complete uniformity of belief concerning 
the nature and functions of supervision or the duties of a super- 
visory officer. However, in much of the recent literature one 
finds more or less agreement on the fundamental principles un- 
derlying the place of supervision in an educational program. 
The yearbooks published by those departments which are con- 
cerned with supervision show that the duties of supervisors may 
be classified under several functions more or less common in all 
classifications. 

Spain’s classification. In the First Yearbook of our Department, 
Spain® says that the functions of the supervisor may be classified 
in order of their importance as: (1) research, (2) training, and 
(3) field work. Under each of these functions he lists several duties 
or forms of procedure: 


Research 


1. Tries to discover existing defects in instruction. 

2. Seeks to find either in his own system or elsewhere improved 
methods for the correction of defects. 

. Formulates a tentative plan for the improvement of instruction. 

. Tries the plan under controlled experimental conditions. 

. Measures the results of the experiment. 

. Formulates tentative objectives and standards. 

. Formulates a plan for the general use of the method. 

. Presents the plan to district principals for criticism, suggestion, and 
approval. 


oN QUI SW 


Training 
1. Conferences with district principals, principals, or teachers. 
2. Visits to schools for demonstration, instruction, or diagnosis. 
3. Meetings with district principals, principals, or teachers for demon- 
stration lessons or discussions. 
4. Distribution of bulletins on instruction, type lessons, references for 
study or reading, and similar aids. 
* Spain, Charles L., “The Detroit Plan of Supervision,” Educational Supervision, First 


Yearbook of the National Conference on Educational Method, p. 82-85. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 
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5. Organization of extension classes open to district principals, princi- 
pals, and teachers. 


Field Work 


Under the plan here outlined a supervisor’s visits to schools are of 
two types. From time to time he visits on his own initiative for the 
purpose of becoming familiar with existing conditions in his field. A 
progressive supervisor must keep himself informed. At the time of 
such visits he may comment on the work of teachers, but he must 
bear in mind the fact that the principal, not the supervisor, is respon- 
sible for the quality of instruction of individual teachers. Therefore, 
such comments as the supervisor makes should be in the presence of 
the principal or with his knowledge. All other visits made by the 
supervisor are on request from the principal. 


Eighth Yearbook classification. In the Eighth Yearbook* of 
the Department of Superintendence, the Commission on Super- 
vision grouped the functions of supervision under the following 
captions: (1) inspection, (2) research, (3) training, and (4) 
guidance. Under each of these divisions the Commission lists 
several duties or forms of procedure: 


Inspection 

By inspection is meant the survey of classroom teaching and the school 
system as a whole, the equipment, the means of instruction, the 
service, the personnel, the pupils, or any other items of detail, to ascer- 
tain how efficiently instruction is being given. The means of securing 
information may be by visit, by general report, or by measurement. 
Detailed information relative to present attainments is essential to 
future progress. 


Research 
Research is a systematic critical investigation seeking facts or prin- 
ciples. Its purpose is to discover, clarify, and isolate problems; to 
collect, organize, and interpret facts; to formulate hypotheses, and to 
test them and appraise their value. 

Training 
In practice, training may take the form of: (1) conferences with indi- 
vidual teachers during which there is free interchange of ideas and 
analysis of individual problems; (2) meetings with experimental 
groups of teachers selected for their creative ability; (3) group meet- 
ings of teachers for the observation and discussion of demonstration 
lessons in which the ideas of the supervisory agent are exemplified 
under practical conditions; (4) visits to classrooms, preferably on in- 
vitation, for the purpose of diagnosing difficulties, making suggestions, 


*The Superintendent Surveys Supervision, Eighth Yearbook, Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1930, p. 14-18. 
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or giving instruction through demonstration. The ideal supervisory 
agent visits teachers avowedly as a service agent, ready to aid, to 
guide, and encourage, rather than as one who comes to criticize, to 
censure, and perhaps to rate; (5) the distribution of instructional aids, 
such as bulletins, type lessons, and references for reading and study; 
(6) the organization of extension classes to supplement other training 
procedures. 


Guidance 


In the performance of this function, the person in charge supplements 
a teacher’s previous training: (1) by providing him with special in- 
formation relating to his immediate problems; (2) by furnishing him 
suitable materials for instruction; (3) by helping him to measure the 
achievement of his pupils, to diagnose their difficulties, and to apply 
suitable remedies; (4) by supplying standards by which he can judge 
his own efficiency; (5) by diagnosing his failures; (6) by suggesting 
remedial measures; (7) by appraising his final success or failure. The 
exercise of the guidance function is necessary if the teacher in the 
classroom is to attain and hold the advanced ground for which research 
and training have paved the way. 


Hamtramck outline. School systems have attempted to set up 
policies which will show the general supervisory duties of in- 
structional supervisors. An illustration of this type may be taken 
from the Public School Code of the Hamtramck, Michigan, Public 
Schools.° 


The work of the instructional specialists shall consist of three types 
of activities: (1) approximately one-third of their time shall be devoted 
to research; (2) approximately one-third to the development of practical 
techniques from the results of research; and (3) approximately one-third 
to assisting, upon call, field agents who are using these products of re- 
search. The director of instruction has no responsibility for the work of 
any teacher, nor is he directly concerned with the appraisal of the teacher’s 
or principal’s work. His primary function is to create new and more 
efficient methods of instruction. In more detail this means that a director 
of instruction is responsible in his field for: 


. Discovering, formulating, and solving all instructional problems. 

. Constructing the course of study. 

. Devising, testing, and selecting methods of teaching. 

. Formulating tests and methods of measuring the efficiency of 

instruction. 

. Determining the degree of efficiency to be adopted as standard. 

. Formulating standards of equipment, supplies, and organization. 
7. Formulating methods of diagnosis and methods of remedying 

specific defects. 
5 Public School Code. Hamtramck, Michigan: Board of Education, 1927, p. 142-143. 
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8. Rendering assistance “upon call,” i. e., when and where requested 
to do so. 

g. Doing such experimental and pure research work as may be neces- 
sary for the ultimate improvement of instruction. 

10. Searching for “high spots” in his own and other school systems 
and from other sources; digesting reports of “low spots” and “high 
spots” from his own and other school systems; formulating items 
of value for transmission to the system, and presenting the same 
to the administrative officers. 

11. Appraising the instructional effects of the work of other depart- 
ments and making suggestions to the Superintendent for the im- 
provement of the work of other departments as it affects his own 
specific work. 


Studies of duties of supervisors. A number of studies have 
been made to show the duties performed by supervisory officers. 
These studies® include the duties of superintendents, special su- 
pervisors, and principals. An analysis of the data thus collected 
reveals that it is somewhat difficult to classify all the duties per- 
formed by supervisors under the headings given in the references. 

For example, Barr shows that a part of the time of special 
supervisors is spent with outside agencies. In fact, in one study 
reported in the Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence, he shows that approximately four per cent of the 
supervisor's time is thus spent. On close analysis of the data 
presented in Barr’s studies, one finds that many of the other 
activities which he reports could be classified under “public rela- 
tions.” Among those listed by Barr are the following: (1) an- 
swering requests for assistance from the community, (2) attending 
numerous community meetings, (3) addressing community 
groups, (4) participating in the civic, social, and educational 
affairs of the community, (5) preparing articles for newspapers, 
(6) preparing educational exhibits, and (7) preparing parent- 
teacher programs. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association has published one yearbook devoted 
entirely to The Principal and His Community.’ The activities 
discussed in that yearbook apply in a large measure te all persons 


* Department of Superintendence, Eighth Yearbook, p. 19-49. 
™The Principal and His Community, Eleventh Yearbook, Department of Elementary 
Principals, N. E. A., Washington, D. C., 1931, p. 45-47. 
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serving in a supervisory capacity, whether principals, superin- 
tendents, supervisors, or department heads in a school. The 
scope of these activities may be seen from the titles of some of 
the chapters of that yearbook: Surveys of the Community, Home 
Contacts Sought by the School, The Parent-Teacher Movement, 
Community Center Activities, School Publicity, Service Clubs, 
Social and Welfare Agencies, Excursions and Exhibits, and Gov- 
ernmental Agencies. 

Other studies of duties of supervisors use the approach of the 
attitudes expressed by teachers toward supervision and the needs 
for aid which are revealed by teachers. Thus, an investigation® 
of the views of teachers and supervisors with respect to the tech- 
niques employed in supervision reveals many conflicting attitudes 
which make for difficulties in supervision and render the realiza- 
tion of its purposes well-nigh impossible. If we accept the dic- 
tum that a feeling of mutuality between supervisors and teachers 
is essential to effective supervision, then the remedy for the 
condition lies in the development of the scientific attitude toward 
supervision during the period of initial training. 

Other evidence indicates that the needs of teachers are varied 
and that they desire specific assistance through supervision which 
may not always be readily supplied by the supervisor. The in- 
ability of the supervisor to supply promptly the type of super- 
visory assistance desired by a teacher may result in loss of 
confidence in supervision. Data collected from 1,000 secondary- 
school teachers regarding the supervisory assistance desired but 
not received show that supervisors should ascertain the views of 
teachers regarding needs in the development of supervisory pro- 
grams. The following list’ gives the percentage of secondary 
school teachers indicating the specific types of supervisory as- 
sistance desired but not received from their supervisors: 

Number of cases .. Peon taeedin on. © aetna top Aer ae .. 1,000 

Per cent not specifying any need ....................-eeeeee 23.4 


Per cent specifying each of the following needs: 


® Frederick, R. W., and Halter, Helen, “Conflicting Attitudes Toward Supervision,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, X1X (April, 1933), 307-314. 

*Taken from data reported in Bulletin No. 37, Department of Secondary School 
Principals, N. E. A., Washington, D. C., 1931, p. 45-47. 
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1. Permission to visit other teachers whose work is considered 


CEE 3 kx peietdienyceakhcahucn inte lalamiae seein kes 21.6 
2. Diagnosis of deficiencies and faults in teaching and rem- 
TORT Oe eo Pewee Pee eee 18.5 
3. Frequent personal conferences regarding work........... 143 
4. Factual data regarding scientific experiments in the teach- 
I ois hr Ph ie bas nonccie von cnet 10.3 
5. Commendation for work better than average............ 95 
6. Frequent demonstration teaching ...................... 7.6 
7. Assistance in the management of problem pupils......... 6.4 
8. Assistance in construction of tests....................... 5.6 
g. Assistance in preparation of lesson plans................. 35 
10. Tested formulas for meeting every kind of teaching 
Ps Suotlbidk Caidark ne eA bbe d ites y dn aseaaloee a9 


Srx Mayor Functions oF SUPERVISION 


Analysis of the duties performed by supervisors as revealed in 
the published studies shows that the duties can be classified under 
six major functions: (1) study of the pupil, (2) training of 
teachers, (3) conduct of curriculum investigations, (4) prepara- 
tion and installation of courses of study, (5) selection of text- 
books and preparation of materials of instruction, and (6) 
conduct of a public relations program. This is the classification 
followed in the organization of the present yearbook. 

Study of the pupil. The pupil is the most important individual 
in the educational scheme. For him the philosophies of educa- 
tion have been formulated and means for achieving the goals of 
education set up. It is therefore essential that a many-sided 
study of him and his needs be made. Before the supervisor can 
prepare a program for helping the teacher help the pupil, he 
must know a great deal about the pupil himself. To know a 
pupil the supervisor should study his physical, social, mental, and 
emotional make-up. 

On the physical side the supervisor should know something of 
the differences among pupils as related to their age, rate of 
growth, handicaps, and any biological characteristics which make 
one individual different from another. On the social side the 
supervisor should know something of the sociological character- 
istics that make one individual different from another. He 
should know the social background of the pupils, their special 
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community interests, the games which they enjoy at different 
ages, the way in which they spend their leisure time, and the 
ability which each has to get along with his fellows. On the 
mental or intellectual side the supervisor should know something 
of the psychological factors which help to make the pupil an 
individual. Furthermore, he should inform himself concerning 
the attainments of the pupil in the intellectual aspects of school 
work, including reading, arithmetic, and similar school subjects. 
On the emotional side the supervisor should study such character- 
istics as those listed by Wickman.” 

Training of teachers. Nearly every grouping which can be 
made of the functions of supervisors shows that considerable at- 
tention is given to teacher-training activities. These activities 
must be carried on in the light of the needs of the teacher. The 
teacher is universally recognized as the agent who brings the 
curriculum and the pupil together. Growth of both teacher and 
pupil can be insured only when the working relationships of 
these two have been adjusted to meet the peculiarities of each. 
The supervisor should be acquainted with the characteristics of 
the individual teachers; he should know something of the train- 
ing. which they have had for their task, something of their gen- 
eral concept of the purpose of education; and he should know a 
great deal about the idiosyncrasies of the individual teachers. 
Accordingly his program should be adapted to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of each teacher. He should attempt to build upon 
the strengths of each individual as well as upon the strong 
teachers in the system. He should respect the personality of the 
teacher to the same degree that he expects the teacher to respect 
the personality of the pupils. Whether the supervisor will deal 
only in cold logic and collect only data bearing upon intellectual 
factors in the situation or will recognize also the more subtle 
and somewhat intangible bases that so largely affect the teacher’s 
success will determine to a considerable extent the effectiveness 
with which the supervisor applies science to his whole task of 
promoting teacher and pupil growth. 


2 Wickman, E. K., Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 
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Next in importance to personality traits is the teacher’s philos- 
ophy of life and his philosophy of education. A supervisor can- 
not give a philosophy, but he may help the teacher formulate a 
philosophy of his own. The supervisor may not necessarily ask 
the teacher to adopt any one philosophy, but should help him 
to build a workable one to be used in the schoolroom which 
will aid boys and girls to grow in the direction of the desired 
goals. Herein lies a difficult but fertile field of supervision. The 
supervision of methods, an important function, is greatly facili- 
tated by a knowledge of the teacher’s personality and philosophy. 
Scientific procedure calls for an analysis and use of all the ele- 
ments that go into the making of a successful teacher. 

Conduct of curriculum investigations. Supervisors should be 
constantly making a study of the requirements of the curriculum 
in the school system. These needs may be classified under three 
headings: (1) selection of experiences, (2) grade placement of 
experiences, and (3) methods of presenting and guiding experi- 
ences. In order to deal with these matters satisfactorily, the 
supervisor should have a knowledge of the sociological factors 
that are at work in the community and he should have a knowl- 
edge of the psychological factors which influence the learning 
of the pupils. Moreover, the supervisor should have an open 
mind regarding the present organization of curriculum prac- 
tices. He should be conscious of the doubtful value of blocks or 
compartments of the curriculum caused by either vertical or 
horizontal divisions. He should be equally conscious of the un- 
proved value of other suggested procedures. On one hand he 
will hear the proponents of a formal organization say that the 
pupil grows best by working in water-tight compartments, such 
as fifth grade reading, ninth grade history, twelfth grade Eng- 
lish. On the other hand, he will hear the proponents of a differ- 
ent plan propose that the schools should offer experiences for 
pupils whereby subject matter will become a tool to be used in 
providing experiences for pupils at the time when they need it. 
Under this second plan the task of the teacher is to make the 
experience most worth while to the pupils, to help them to 
integrate the different experiences, and to use the various phases 
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of these experiences in integrating their own personalities. Thus 
the supervisor should collect evidence on all phases of the cur- 
riculum which will help to provide activities most worth while 
in promoting pupil growth. 

Preparation and installation of courses of study. The task of 
the supervisor is to harmonize the two points of view expressed 
in the preceding paragraph. He should use the contributions 
from every field of thought and any additional evidence of a 
scientific nature which may be secured to answer the question of 
what procedure is best to achieve the purposes which he hopes 
to achieve. He should make his findings available to the teachers 
in the form most usable to them. Only by trial and evaluation 
can he know the degree to which he has succeeded. 

Selection of textbooks and preparation of materials of instruc- 
tion. Textbooks and materials which are supplied to the pupils 
are generally considered next to the teacher in importance in the 
learning situation. Understanding the art and science that go 
into the making of instructional materials facilitates supervision 
and teaching. The supervisor should help teachers understand 
textbook construction and give the teacher some basis for select- 
ing reference materials in the light of classroom needs. Further- 
more, the supervisor should assist the teacher in the preparation 
of materials to meet the needs of individual pupils. This can 
be done by setting up certain standards to be considered in writ- 
ing up units of work by providing means for evaluating them 
through a try-out in the classroom. 

Conduct of a public relations program. Public relations are 
commonly thought of as a function of administration. It is true 
that the major responsibility for public relations resides in the 
superintendent of schools, and that he must decide as to the 
general nature of the program. Nevertheless, the supervisory 
officer, working under the direction of the superintendent, has 
certain obligations in this regard. He knows the instructional 
program and must share in the responsibility for having it under- 
stood and appreciated by the parents and the community at large. 
Furthermore, if he is to keep the instruction in the schools at- 
tuned to the changing needs of society generally, and of the local 
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community in particular, he must carry on a continuing study 
of community life and interests and needs. 

A public relations program is in reality a program of social 
engineering. Judd, in speaking of the relation of the principal 
to the community says, “The day will come when the public will 
learn that a human engineer in charge of a school is a person 
occupied with investigations that increase the efficiency of schools 
to such an extent that it is uneconomical for him to be disturbed 
every few minutes on the telephone or by personal callers.” 

Kline says, “Today the principal is more than an administrator. 
He is the social engineer of his district. He must be able to 
discover the forces for good or evil which influence the educa- 
tional activities of his school. He must be able to interpret his 
philosophy of education, as well as the program of the school to 
all citizens.””” 

A program of public relations calls for a policy that shall result 
in unity of purpose of all people in the community but not neces- 
sarily uniformity of practice among the various community or- 
ganizations. In trying to carry out a program of public relations 
the supervisor should discover what the people in the community 
think. He should be concerned not only with what they think 
of the schools but also with what they think regarding all major 
social problems. He should become acquainted with the varied 
philosophies, ideals, and procedures expressed in the different 
organizations and agencies in the community. Unless the super- 
visor knows the truth about the attitude of the various members 
of the community toward social problems, he is handicapped in 
setting up a program for the schools. As in all other phases of 
his work, the supervisor should attack the problem of public 
relations with a scientific attitude. After he has collected the 
facts, he should weigh their relative value in the light of needs 
and then proceed to invent ways and means for utilizing them 
to their maximum. Programs that utilize the community 
contributions for pupil achievement should be prepared and 


“The Principal and Administration, Ninth Yearbook, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, N. E. A., Washington, D. C., 1930, p. 171. 

The Principal and Supervision, Tenth Yearbook, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N. E. A., Washington, D. C., 1931, p. 133. 
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executed. Their execution may be carried on through agencies 
other than the schools. These agencies will include varied or- 
ganizations, such as clinics, dispensaries, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
libraries, adult clubs, churches, and the home. Thus there can 
be a unification of all social forces for the benefit of each indi- 
vidual in the community. 


SUMMARY 


The supervisor as a leader in scientific supervision. The place 
of the supervisor in supervision is obviously one of leadership. 
If the character of this leadership is to be scientific, the leader 
must be critical of his methods. He must evaluate results care- 
fully, impartially, and impersonally, and must accept responsi- 
bility’ for their character jointly with the teachers. This 
distribution of responsibility for results becomes the basis of co- 
operative relations between supervisors and teachers in the mutual 
task of improving the quality of education in any given school. 
Without it, supervision tends to become mere inspection, and its 
scientific value is lost. 

The supervisor as a leader must find the situations in the work 
of the teachers which will enable him to create and utilize the 
elements of professional growth. The problem of the teacher 
under the guidance of the supervisor becomes a challenge to im- 
provement. It also serves as the occasion out of which inevitably 
develops the feeling of mutuality so essential to progress in super- 
vision. Personal issues are thus submerged and the relationship 
established by the supervisor with the teacher becomes one of 
mutual codperation. 

Relation of supervision to the development of the scientific atti- 
tude toward learning and teaching. Improvement in learning in 
a school depends very largely on the attitudes of the teachers 
toward classroom work. If their attitudes are uncritical or in- 
different with respect to the learning of their pupils, supervision 
will have little effect until these attitudes are changed. It there- 
fore becomes a major purpose of supervision to create a scientific 
attitude on the part of teachers toward learning and teaching. 
This cannot be done merely through introducing teachers to the 
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instruments of scientific measurement. They must be instructed 
in the use of such instruments and must be led to interpret 
measurements, to analyze results, and to seek explanations for the 
character of results. Supervision which stops short of analysis, 
comparison, and correct interpretation of scientific measurements 
of classroom work fails in its function. To be scientific it must 
challenge the teachers to find valid explanations for their facts. 

Functions of scientific supervision applied. In subsequent 
chapters of this yearbook, consideration is given to specific func- 
tions of scientific supervision, such as the use of scientific method 
in the appraisal of instruction, in the promotion of teacher 
growth, in the improvement of curriculum materials, in the 
preparation of courses of study, and in the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials. The realization of any or all of these specific 
functions is contingent upon the development of the scientific 
attitude toward learning and teaching on the part of the staff. 
The ease or difficulty with which this major purpose of super- 
vision is realized for a staff depends in part on the organization 
for supervision in any given school system—a problem considered 
in the following chapter. 











CHAPTER III 


HOW TO USE THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN THE 
ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISION 


Berore You Reap THE Cuapter. The Sixth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment! dealt particularly with the organization of supervisory agents to 
provide effective instructional leadership. This chapter of this yearbook 
presents a brief statement of the same general subject, but emphasizes two 
lines of approach to the use of the scientific method in connection with 
organization. The first section suggests how the superintendent may use 
the method of science in deciding upon the supervisory staff that is needed, 
the allocation of responsibilities among the staff members, and the pro- 
visions for coérdination of their activities. The second section discusses 
the organization of supervisory activities which seems most likely to pro- 
mote the use of the scientific procedure in every phase of supervision. 


Progress in supervision depends very largely on the methods 
employed. As a result methods in supervision have undergone 
a rapid development, especially in recent years. The methods 
have tended to become scientific, and their use has become an 
important responsibility of officers charged with the task of or- 
ganizing programs of supervision in public and private schools. 
The continued use by a supervisor of a faulty method in super- 
vision is, therefore, more than a negative act. It is a positive 
wrong on the part of the individual concerned and is prima facie 
evidence of incompetence on the part of the officials of the school 
system directly responsible for the program under which the act 
is performed. 

Since administrative officers must justify their programs of su- 
pervision in the light of the methods employed by supervisory 
officers, a consideration of scientific methods becomes an impor- 
tant phase of the program of supervision in any system of schools. 
How to organize the program is the problem of the administrative 


1 Effective Instructional Leadership, Sixth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, N. E. A. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1933. 
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officer; how to execute the program is the responsibility of the 
individuals charged with supervisory functions. 


STEPS IN ORGANIZATION FOR SCIENTIFIC SUPERVISION 


Survey of needs. The initial step in the development of a pro- 
gram of supervision consists in the collection of factual material 
which will serve as the basis in ascertaining the needs for super- 
vision in the school system in question. Factual information 
bearing on the attention and application of pupils, favored types 
of teaching used by teachers, skill and resourcefulness of teachers 
in the preparation and use of teaching materials, attention of 
teachers to the details of classroom business, etc., may be secured 
through systematic sampling of classroom work through visita- 
tion by both administrative and supervisory officers, through con- 
ferences with teachers, and through the use of objective tests. 
Without adequate survey data on classroom work, a program of 
scientific supervision designed to meet the needs of the school 
system in question cannot be projected. 

Analysis of survey data. Of course, the mere collection of in- 
formation by the methods indicated does not insure the scientific 
formulation of a supervisory program. The data must be care- 
fully analyzed to determine the character of the learning and 
teaching. Faulty learning may be due to faulty teaching. In- 
deed, the method of the learning is fully as important as the 
matter learned. The purpose of analysis is to ascertain both the 
“how” and the “what” in learning, and the analysis is not con- 
sidered adequate unless it brings to light the methods of both the 
teaching and the learning. 

Formulation of program. The identification of the problems 
of learning and teaching in the different classrooms of a given 
system of schools makes possible the formulation of a supervisory 
program to deal with the problems requiring supervision. Cor- 
rective or remedial measures may be planned or compensatory 
measures developed in the light of the findings of the survey data 
and the subsequent analysis. Definite supervisory duties may 
then be allocated to the members of the supervisory staff and the 
strength of the school system utilized in meeting the needs which 
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require supervisory attention. In brief, a program of supervision 
can be planned if the needs are apparent. 

Refined study of specific needs. In the supervisory program 
provision must be made for refined measurement as a means of 
making possible the diagnosis of specific needs in different class- 
rooms and in different subjects calling for supervisory attention. 
Qualitative methods involving the use of analytical score cards 
and quality scales can be employed in making specific diagnoses, 
or quantitative methods involving the use of objective tests can 
be resorted to. In either instance the method of science can be 
utilized in the execution of the supervisory program. 

Execution of program. The organization of a program of 
supervision is an important achievement for a school system, 
whether it be planned for a single school, a city system, a county, 
or state system; however, the value of the program to the schools 
for which it is planned depends largely on the character of its 
execution. The officer who projects the program in accordance 
with the foregoing steps has removed the chief barrier to success- 
ful supervision. Assuming that an administrative officer or super- 
visor capable of planning a supervisory program is also conversant 
with scientific technique, the character of the execution will be 
conditioned by factors, such as the time available for supervision, 
the ability of the school system to supply the materials needed in 
executing the program, and the extent of the need for supervision 
on the part of the teaching staff. 

Many minor problems in the execution of the supervisory pro- 
gram will be determined by the unit or area to be supervised, but 
the major problems involving scientific procedures will be approxi- 
mately the same irrespective of whether the unit is a single school 
with only a few teachers or an entire state. Consequently, the 
understanding and use of scientific methods becomes an impor- 
tant problem in the execution of a supervisory program. 

Evaluation of supervision. The final step in the program calls 
for an evaluation of the supervisory effort made in undertaking 
to solve the problems selected for supervision. Results accom- 
plished for the pupils must always be the final measure of super- 
visory efficiency, although improvement in the craftsmanship of 
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the teachers may be considered a by-product of no mean value. 
The cost of supervision must be justified by some tangible results, 
if continued support of its programs is to be expected. Super- 
vision presents no greater challenge to administrative officers and 
supervisors than that of scientifically appraising its results. 


ConpiTIons EssENTIAL TO PROPER ORGANIZATION 


Supervision as a function of administration. The need for 
supervision was an important factor in the rise and development 
of professionally trained officers of administration in public 
schools. Supervision, therefore, became one of the important 
functions of administration. Administrative officers fail or suc- 
ceed in their positions largely on the character of supervision they 
are able to provide. In small school systems administrative off- 
cers are frequently expected to provide personally all the super- 
vision for their schools. In city school systems of medium and 
large size the chief administrative officer is usually provided with 
a supervisory staff to carry on the supervisory activities formu- 
lated by the administrative head. However, this official is just 
as truly responsible for the results of supervision in his school 
system as the superintendent of the small city system who both 
formulates and executes his supervisory program. Supervision is 
therefore conceived as that function of school administration 
which seeks both by direct and indirect means to improve the 
character of learning and teaching in the schools. 

Organization of teaching staff for professional training through 
supervision. The in-service improvement of the teaching staff 
of a school system is a major function of supervision. To this 
end the staff must be fully informed regarding the purpose of 
supervision and the means by which it will be carried on. Since 
the members of the staff will profit personally from successful 
supervision, as well as the pupils under their charge, it is essen- 
tial that a feeling of mutuality on the part of supervisors and 
persons supervised be developed. Furthermore, the supervisory 
staff will also grow through their relations with the teachers. 

General faculty meetings. The means most frequently used to 
acquaint staff members with the nature of the supervisory pro- 
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gram and to develop a wholesome attitude toward supervisory 
activities is the general faculty meeting. The divergent needs of 
faculty members for specific assistance through supervision ren- 
der virtually impossible the consideration of specific problems of 
teaching in general meetings. These meetings should be devoted 
to general problems and matters of common interest to the mem- 
bers of the staff. The supervisory program may be broadly out- 
lined at such meetings, and matters considered which will lay 
the basis for specific activities in supervision of importance to 
individuals and departmental groups. 

The general faculty meeting should result in the professional 
stimulation of the members of the staff. It may be used to orient 
individuals with respect to the purposes and the technique of 
supervision. General principles of teaching and the terminology 
of supervision may be considered, and the staff members prepared 
both in attitude and understanding for the specific problems in 
connection with which training is desired. 

Group conferences. Through the use of group conferences the 
staff may be organized with respect to training for specific needs. 
These needs may have been identified through the survey ap- 
praisals as affecting teachers in subject fields, grade levels, or 
experience groups. The supervisory activity should be planned 
for the group in question and the specific need to be met. The 
advantage which group meetings possess in contrast with the 
general type rests on the specific motivation of the group to be 
trained and on the possible concentrated attack on the specific 
problem to be solved. The plan makes for continuity of training 
and affords the individuals concerned an opportunity to appraise 
frequently their professional growth and development. 

Coéperating committees. The program of training through 
supervision should provide for cooperating committees of the 
teaching staff to work with the supervisors in the planning and 
execution of supervisory activities. The plan makes for mutuality 
of interest in supervision on the part of both the supervisors and 
supervised. Furthermore, it enables the supervised to contribute 
definitely to their own self-improvement. 

For example, the appointment of a committee on research to 
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cooperate with a supervisory officer places the responsibility for 
collecting and disseminating information pertaining to certain 
supervisory activities on the groups interested in the specific prob- 
lems involved in the activities in question. This function of the 
committee requires a careful examination and evaluation of re- 
search investigations bearing on the problems selected for study 
and the distribution of the findings to the members of the groups 
represented by the committee. Such service is important and it 
contributes much to the development of a favorable attitude to- 
ward the use of scientific methods in supervision. 

The committee may be utilized in formulating problems for 
cooperative experimentation. Through direct experimentation 
the techniques of scientific methods are acquired by the members 
of the staff who participate. Non-participating members may be 
stimulated to study the experiments and the techniques involved 
as a result of contacts with the committee or with participating 
members. The purposes of supervision are consequently facili- 
tated through the influence of the committee’s participation. 

The committees may also be employed in the selection of com- 
mercial instructional materials, such as basic textbooks, supple- 
mentary books, recreational reading, work books, films, slides, 
maps, apparatus, and classroom supplies; and also in the prepara- 
tion of teaching materials, such as unit outlines, assimilation 
guide sheets, contracts, tests, and the like. Larger services may 
likewise be secured from codperating committees in the reor- 
ganization of the course of study and in the revision of individual 
curriculums in subject matter fields. 

Development of record forms. The use of scientific methods 
in supervision requires record forms for the collection of factual 
data on the problems selected for supervision. The practices of 
teachers must be recorded and the progress of pupils evaluated. 
Without recorded data the basis for supervisory conference is 
lacking. With such data results of specific procedures can be 
appraised and causes of failure or success in learning and teaching 
traced. The teachers supervised should be trained in the record- 
ing of important data regarding pupils, and the supervisor must 
likewise record significant data regarding the teachers. 
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ORGANIZATION TO IMPROVE QUALITATIVE METHODS 


Selection of problems for qualitative supervision. By qualita- 
tive supervision is meant those activities or processes carried out 
subjectively by the supervisor on the basis of data secured through 
personal impressions rather than refined numerical evaluation or 
computation. Many problems in supervision cannot be studied 
successfully by qualitative methods. These problems should be 
reserved for other methods and only those problems selected for 
qualitative study which can be dealt with subjectively. The per- 
sons supervised should be informed regarding the problems se- 
lected for supervisory study and the methods to be employed in 
the supervisory activities. Only by so doing can the confidence 
and respect of the supervised in qualitative methods be secured. 

Organization of teaching staff to participate in qualitative su- 
pervision. Staff meetings will be required to acquaint the mem- 
bers with the criteria to be used in qualitative supervision. 
Through codperation with committees of staff members qualita- 
tive scales may be developed for use in the appraisal of teaching 
activities selected for supervisory study. This method has been 
employed by Gray’ in the qualitative appraisal of levels in read- 
ing, by Brueckner® in evaluating classroom procedure, and has 
been treated comprehensively in an earlier yearbook.* 

The development of qualitative scales and the definition of 
criteria used in subjective evaluation make for common under- 
standing of the problems selected for supervision and increase 
the accuracy of qualitative judgments. Furthermore, the scales 
and the criteria may be used in self-appraisal. 

Record forms for collection of qualitative data. The value of 
qualitative appraisals in supervision is increased by the making 
of records at the time the appraisals are made. Such appraisals 
tend to become blurred by subsequent impressions unless records 


Gray, W. S., and Whipple, Gertrude, Improving Instruction in Reading: An Ex- 
perimental Study. Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1933, Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 40, p. 43-49. 

* Brueckner, L. J., “Scales for the Rating of Teaching Skill,” Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, XXX:12 (February, 1927), 28. 

* Scientific Method in Supervision, Second Yearbook, National Conference of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, p. 133-180. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1929. 
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are made. The use of analytical score cards in qualitative super- 
vision compels analysis at the moment of observation. If analysis 
is delayed the observer may subsequently analyze a general im- 
pression which tends to obscure the specific impressions of which 
it is composed. Such analysis is unreliable and tends to create 
disrespect for qualitative methods. 

Recitation score cards, such as that developed by Giles,” require 
immediate analysis and appraisal of specific phases of procedure, 
which can be reconsidered later in relation to subsequent analyses 
and conclusions when complete evaluation of classroom pro- 
cedure is made. The record enhances the value of the qualitative 
judgment for the reason that it renders possible the checking of 
analyses and the reconstruction of general impressions. 

Organize to realize the supervisory outcomes desired through 
the limitations imposed by qualitative method. Since any quali- 
tative judgment must necessarily be considered tentative in char- 
acter, the supervisor must perfect an organization for the use of 
the method within its logical limitations. The visitation of class- 
rooms to observe learning and teaching involves a large element 
of chance not subject to control. This element is minimized by 
the use of a method of science, namely, systematic sampling. 
Through this method analyses of procedures can be appraised and 
the problems of individual teachers identified. 

A second method of science, namely, the case technique, can 
be applied after the findings of the sampling method have been 
evaluated. The case method enables the supervisor to collect 
data regarding a given case and to search for causes which need cor- 
rection. The individual teacher is understood and the supervisory 
program applied in accordance with the specific needs of the case. 

Both methods involve organization to secure the best results 
within the limitations which the methods impose. Provisions for 
recording data collected through sampling, the establishment of 
case files for the individual members of the staff, and the develop- 
ment of the supervisory program to use qualitative methods to 
the extent that such methods are practicable will enable super- 
visors to realize the desired objectives of qualitative supervision. 

* Giles, J. T., Recitation Score Card. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1925. 
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ORGANIZATION TO FACILITATE THE UsE OF 
QUANTITATIVE METHOps 


Selection of problems for quantitative supervision. The term 
quantitative supervision is applied to those activities of the super- 
visor which can be characterized as objective, i. ¢., based on 
numerical data. The method can best be applied to the evalua- 
tion of the aspects of pupil progress which can be measured by 
objective methods. The problem for objective measurement may 
be selected through qualitative methods or through the use of 
quantitative surveys. When the problems are identified, objec- 
tive tests may be selected or prepared for the purpose of making 
the measurement desired. On the basis of the findings diagnosis 
can be made, remedial or corrective measures employed, and the 
progress of the pupils objectively appraised with respect to the 
problems in question. 

Organization of staff to deal with the problems selected for 
quantitative supervision. Staff members may be organized for 
general instruction in quantitative methods or for the study of 
specific problems. Both types of organization are probably neces- 
sary, although the latter is usually considered more important. 
If the staff is organized to study special problems by quantitative 
methods the members of each group must be informed concern- 
ing the use of quantitative data. They should know how to 
administer objective tests and how to analyze and interpret the 
data secured through the use of such measurements. 

Committees may be formed to investigate standardized ob- 
jective tests for use in the study of problems selected for super- 
vision. These committees may also prepare objective tests of the 
unstandardized type for use in the study of pupil progress over 
specific units of work or in the diagnosis of pupil difficulties. 
Through committee work the membership receives special train- 
ing, which in turn is passed on to the personnel of the group 
which the committees represent. 

Group conferences for training teachers in the interpretation of 
objective data. Progress among individual teachers in the inter- 
pretation of objective data can be facilitated through conferences 
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with small groups using the same materials of instruction. 
Analysis of objective data and interpretations induced by the 
questioning of the supervisor should result in increased power on 
the part of group members to use and understand quantitative 
findings. The training thus received through the group con- 
ferences should enable the individuals concerned better to ascer- 
tain the learning difficulties of pupils and to provide corrective 
and remedial instruction in accordance with the needs of their 
pupils. The conference about objective data collected from the 
classrooms of conference members thus becomes an important 
method of organizing a staff of teachers for growth through the 
quantitative method of supervision. 

Organization of staff members for controlled experimentation. 
Quantitative measurement in supervision makes possible scien- 
tific experimentation in learning and teaching and the organiza- 
tion of the staff to carry on controlled investigations. The results 
of such investigations are better understood and appreciated by 
teachers if viewed from the vantage point of participation. 
Through participation in controlled experiments in learning and 
teaching, quantitative methods become functional, thereby en- 
abling the individual teacher concerned to acquire better insight 
into objective data and quantitative techniques. The aims of 
supervision are thus definitely realized for the individuals super- 
vised through the quantitative methods in experimental projects. 

Organization of staff to conduct self-survey of school system. 
The organization of a teaching staff to carry on a self-survey of 
a school system offers an excellent opportunity to raise the level 
of the entire staff in the understanding and use of quantitative 
methods and to focus attention on their needs for supervision. 
The quantitative method thus becomes a functional means to an 
important end. It stimulates interest on the part of the staff in 
objective measurement and the interpretation of findings with 
respect to needed improvements. It also supplies immediate mo- 
tivation to individuals as well as the entire staff to seek appro- 
priate solutions to supervisory problems. With the teaching staff 
eager to improve and cognizant of needs, supervision becomes a 
sought-for service instead of an ordeal to be avoided. 
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Organization of staff to formulate remedial programs. The 
use of quantitative methods in supervisory programs leads to a 
demand for remedial work. Pupils in need of special training 
will be identified, cases of borderline mentality will be found, 
weaknesses in fundamental subjects will be revealed, and incor- 
rect habits of work and study will be noted—all of which call for 
remedial service. To meet these demands the supervisor must 
organize the staff to undertake with individual pupils and with 
special groups the types of services which needs require. Entire 
schools may be reclassified, special classes formed for deviate 
pupils, curriculum reorganization undertaken, and methods of 
instruction varied in accordance with the problems which need 
to be met. The formulation of a program of remedial instruc- 
tion for a school system thus becomes the occasion which through 
supervisory direction leads to understanding and skill on the part 
of staff members in quantitative methods and through such un- 
derstanding to pupil growth. 


ORGANIZATION TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE SYSTEM 


Supervisory program for towns and small cities. In town and 
small city school systems in which the program of supervision 
must be planned and executed largely by administrative officers 
—sometimes the superintendent alone and sometimes the super- 
intendent with the aid of building principals—a nice balance must 
be maintained between qualitative and quantitative methods. 
Systematic qualitative sampling visitation at frequent intervals 
for short periods must be skilfully employed to identify the prob- 
lems in learning and teaching to be attacked in the supervisory 
program. The findings from the use of this method should 
enable the administrative officer to plan his program to meet both 
immediate and deferred needs in supervision. Teachers new to 
the school system or teachers presenting problems in teaching 
may require emergency assistance. Case studies of some of these 
teachers may have to be made as a means of bringing about 
permanent improvement. 

Problems in learning, the symptoms of which may be identified 
in the brief sampling visits, will require careful diagnosis. In 
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such cases quantitative methods must be resorted to. The most 
acute problems should be studied first. Suitable standardized 
tests must be selected or objective tests prepared which will en- 
able the administrative officers to secure objective data that will 
lead to the diagnosis of the causes of the learning and teaching 
problems selected for supervision. Through the careful study of 
the data, the causes of deficiencies in learning are ascertained, 
the methods employed in teaching are evaluated, and remedial 
programs are planned. The findings of the objective tests chal- 
lenge the teachers to improve and a functional situation is thereby 
created for supervisory assistance. 

By carrying on a four-fold program of supervision consisting in 
(1) systematic sampling of classroom work through short periods 
of visitation for the purpose of identifying problems in learning 
and teaching, (2) case study of individual teachers and classes 
involving prolonged visitation and the collection of extensive data 
by qualitative methods, (3) objective tests for the quantitative 
measurement of pupil performance as a means of ascertaining 
the character of the learning and teaching in the subjects or 
classrooms identified as presenting problems in supervision, and 
(4) systematic reorganization of curriculum materials to make 
possible the realization of the objectives of the instructional pro- 
gram, administrative officers, even though they may be heavily 
burdened with administrative duties, may find time to carry on 
a constructive program of supervision in their schools. 

Supervisory program for medium-sized cities. The supervisory 
program of the middle-sized school system will differ from that 
of the school system in the town or small city in that it will be 
planned codperatively by the administrative and special super- 
visory officers and executed largely by the supervisory officers. 
The administrative officers, instead of carrying on the activities 
of supervisors, will evaluate the work of the supervisory officers 
and advise or require changes in the supervisory program in 
accordance with the results sought. 

The programs of the supervisory officers will be similar in 
character to those of the administrative officers in the towns and 
small cities, with the exception that each supervisor’s program 
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will be restricted to the division of the school system or the 
special department served. The diffusion of responsibility for 
the learning and teaching in the school system thus created will 
require coordination within the program by the administrative 
head of the school system, if balance is to be maintained. In 
case supervisory codrdination is neglected by the administrative 
head, progress within supervisory fields will vary with the execu- 
tion of the program in the respective fields. 

Little difference should be discovered in the emphasis on quali- 
tative methods of supervision in the two types of systems. The 
greatest variation will be found in the use of quantitative meth- 
ods, occasioned by the fact that in the middle-sized school systems 
the interests of the supervisors are specialized, while in the small 
systems the interests of the administrative officers responsible for 
the supervision are usually more general in character. 

Supervisory program for large cities. Supervision in large 
cities varies from that in the other types discussed in that the 
codrdination of departmental programs rests with the building 
principals rather than with the administrative head of the school 
system. The head of the system outlines the policies and pro- 
vides supervisory assistance, but he usually holds the building 
principal responsible for results. In some large city systems as- 
sistant superintendents or district superintendents are held respon- 
sible for the execution of the supervisory programs in a given 
number of schools. 

The principal will carry on most of the qualitative supervision, 
and may or may not resort, on his own initiative, to the quanti- 
tative type. The latter is initiated by the assistant or district 
superintendents and the supervisors. The value derived from 
quantitative supervision in the large school system usually de- 
pends on ability of the building principal to interpret the findings 
and develop the necessary remedial measures. However, he may 
utilize either his superior administrative officers or the super- 
visors as consultants in finding solutions to the problems revealed 
through the use of the quantitative methods. 

Supervisory program for rural areas. {n county units or states 
which accept supervisory responsibility for areas not providing 
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independent programs of supervision, programs may be devel- 
oped which compare favorably with those of city systems of 
corresponding size. As a rule, sampling visitation will be dis- 
pensed with in rural supervision and case study based on extended 
visitation, cumulative records, and data collected through testing 
programs will be emphasized. The shift in emphasis is ex- 
plained chiefly on the ground of the factor of distance, which 
renders frequent visitation of individual teachers by supervisors 
impossible. 

Group meetings on Saturdays may be planned, at which dem- 
onstration work is provided with subsequent discussion and 
round-table conference. The plan of the meetings is determined 
by the needs discovered through visitation or the analysis of test 
results. In some areas a series of demonstrations designed to 
offer instruction on specific needs may be planned and teachers 
assigned by the supervisors to attendance at the meeting, which 
will consider the problems of concern to the individual teachers. 
Systematic planning of demonstration work, group conferences, 
and supervisory bulletins will probably be utilized in supervisory 
programs more extensively than in the different types of cities 
previously described. 

The programs of supervision in rural areas depend very largely 
on the supervisory assistants supplied by the boards of education 
to the administrative officers. In county and state units very little 
supervision is carried on by administrative officers. Unless special 
supervisors are provided in numbers commensurate with the 
needs of the areas to be served, only nominal supervision will be 
carried on. 

In rural areas under competent administrative leadership which 
is provided with adequate supervisory assistants, the programs 
developed and put into execution may be as scientific in char- 
acter and the results achieved as effective as in city systems. The 
programs will vary in functions only in accordance with the 
factors which condition the programs. The use of scientific pro- 
cedures in the organization and execution of the programs is the 
constant factor in all properly planned programs regardless of 
the type of unit or area for which it is planned. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HOW TO USE THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PLAN- 
NING THE SUPERVISORY PROGRAM AS A WHOLE 


Berore You Reap THE Cuapter. Persons who work in a supervisory 
capacity are admittedly busy people. They have many duties and respon- 
sibilities. Visits, conferences, reading, preparation of instructional materials 
follow in never-ending succession. Major projects involve innumerable 
details in their execution. Emergency demands arise and must be met. 
The result is that the supervisor is all too likely to go from one activity to 
the next without the broad over-view and intelligent forethought which 
make for a well-integrated program. 

Chapter IV is a plea for planning in supervisory activities. It deals par- 
ticularly with the importance of planning the supervisory program as a 
whole. Subsequent chapters will treat of the application of scientific pro- 
cedure to the major types of work commonly assigned to the supervisor. 
This chapter offers suggestions for planning and organizing the entire 
supervisory program of the school system as a whole and of each particular 
supervisor, whether assistant superintendent, principal, department head, 
general or special supervisor. Both short-term and long-term plans are 
discussed, but the emphasis is placed on long-term planning. 


The chapter title implies two theses: first, that the supervisory 
program is, or at least should be, a unified whole; and, second, 
that scientific method can and should be applied to the planning 
of this program. The chapter is designed to develop these two 
theses and to indicate ways and means for putting them into 
effect. 

The sense in which “supervisory program” is used should per- 
haps be explained. Every school system which has supervisory 
officers in addition to the superintendent will have several differ- 
ent supervisory programs in progress. Department heads in 
junior and senior high schools, principals of every type of school, 
supervisors in charge either of one or more grades or of one or 
more fields of subject matter, district and assistant superintend- 
ents—all carry some supervisory responsibilities. Each one of the 
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workers mentioned is concerned with some phase of supervision; 
each one is operating in accordance with plans which he has 
formulated more or less consciously. The importance of sys- 
tematic, unified planning of supervision is apparent if the activi- 
ties of different supervisory agents are to reinforce each other in 
attaining the ends which are sought. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PLANNING 


Planning in business. The value of wise planning is becoming 
increasingly appreciated in every phase of life. Private business, 
particularly the industrial giants of modern society, maintains 
departments whose duty it is to make and revise plans for future 
progress. Both long-term plans for developments over periods 
of ten or twenty years and short-term plans for the program of 
immediate adjustment over periods of one to three years are in- 
cluded. Short-term plans are fitted into the long-term plan; 
they are in reality amplifications of sections of the long-term 
plan. Industry realizes also the need of recognizing that emer- 
gencies will arise, and, although the particular emergency cannot 
be predicted, provision is made for flexibility to meet the emer- 
gency when it comes. Every element of the entire plan is based 
as far as possible on facts. 

Public business similarly is characterized by careful planning. 
Highway development, sewer construction, the provision of 
water, the construction of public institutions like hospitals and 
jails, all are planned years in advance to meet the needs which 
can be anticipated. The year 1933 gave evidence of the increasing 
need for national planning in the United States. The /aissez- 
faire policy in effect previously was believed by many leaders to 
be incapable of meeting the demands of the depression years, and 
many felt it had been responsible in large degree for the depres- 
sion itself. Unified, systematic planning has become tremen- 
dously important in America’s national life. 

Even in the life of individuals a new emphasis on planning is 
appearing. Pupils are advised to choose early the vocation they 
wish to follow, and then to plan their education to fit themselves 
for that vocation. In the matter of personal funds Babson says: 
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Behind every history of unsuccessful investing is a lack of systematic 
planning. Behind every record of successful investing is a continuous 
working plan. A plan carefully fitted to the individual’s circumstances, 
conditions, and requirements; a plan which is complete, constructive, and 
conservative. Correct planning is the foundation of investment success. 
Without the right plan, success is impossible. With the right plan, suc- 
cess is assured.? 

This clear and common-sense advice on investment of an indi- 
vidual’s money should be heeded by the supervisor, who is an 
investor of public money and child life. 

Planning in education. The need of carefully worked out plans 
in educational matters is well illustrated by the following extract 
from a letter from a superintendent of a southern city. 

When our state legislature met this past year to reduce the state budget 
by $7,000,000, the road men and bridge men were there with their 
programs for the present emergency, and all figures for the past twenty 
years and for the next ten years. We school men had nothing to present 
except pleas for boys and girls. We had the better aim, but the other 
fellows had the plans and facts. We lost, they won. I learned a lesson. 
I wonder if all supervisors in the United States have. 

Supervision is no exception to the universal need for planning. 
But where shall supervisors look for help in planning? Practi- 
cally no presentation of the characteristics of good plans and the 
procedures in planning unified long-time and short-time pro- 
grams is to be found in treatises on supervision of instruction. 


ScIENTIFIC PLANNING OF SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS 


Many who accept the place of scientific planning in business, 
government, and private life are uncertain as to the possibility of 
applying scientific procedure to the planning of supervisory ac- 
tivities. True, the analogy is not perfect. In industry, the goal 
is relatively simple, constant, and capable of evaluation; further- 
more, only those raw materials are used which contribute to at- 
taining the outcome desired. In education the goal is a complex, 
variable growth difficult to evaluate exactly; all the raw materials 
must be accepted and used. Nevertheless, the major scientific 
considerations in formulating a program are substantially the 
same, and the underlying assumptions are similar. 


1 Babson, Roger W., Investment Fundamentals. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1933 
edition, p. 192-193. 
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Underlying assumptions. First among these assumptions in 
planning supervisory programs is that there is more than one way 
of solving supervisory problems, and that the supervisor needs a 
systematic plan for choosing as objectively as possible the one 
best way. Planning involves choice among alternatives. A sec- 
ond assumption is that the use of the scientific procedure, and 
more particularly the adoption of the scientific attitudes, is the 
key to making intelligent choices in the formulation of super- 
visory plans. A third assumption is that the characteristics and 
steps of scientific procedure can be known and practiced, to a 
degree at least, by persons in all types of supervisory positions. 
A fourth assumption is that a consciousness of and a desire for 
scientific procedure will lead to experience which, in turn, will 
yield increasing control over the use of scientific method in the 
planning of supervisory programs. 


Facrors To BE ConsIDERED IN MAKING SUPERVISORY PLANS 


Most supervisors are convinced of the value of plans for their 
whole programs as well as for their day-to-day activities. They 
are desirous of making their plans as scientific as possible. What 
general factors should be taken into consideration in the prepara- 
tion of plans? Which of these factors is of special importance to 
each type of supervision? 

Relation of plan to background of current situation. Perhaps 
the most important factor to be considered is the degree to which 
the plan grows out of the actual local situation and is adapted 
to it. Good planning always builds upon what has gone before. 
Good planning involves the discovery of past strength and weak- 
ness; it provides for the maintenance of the one and the correc- 
tion of the other. In point of time, the planning activity begins 
with a review of the existing situation and the conditions which 
have brought it about; it then proceeds to ways and means of 
improving the current situation. Relating the plan to the need 
is evidently appropriate for every type of supervisory position. 

Balance among all purposes to be served. The complexity of 
the educational and supervisory process is so great that the super- 
visor must take into account many and varied purposes. Pupil 
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growth through teacher growth, as has been stated, is the central 
purpose. 

But there are many phases of pupil and teacher growth, and 
there are many intermediate and associated purposes. Any refer- 
ence to educational objectives brings to mind at once such varied 
outcomes as wise use of leisure and mastery of fundamental tools. 
Teacher growth may occur in control over a particular technique 
of teaching or in the acceptance of a new philosophy of educa- 
tion. Purposes with reference to the attitude of parents and 
taxpayers toward the school may need to be considered. From 
the point of view of planning, the significant fact is that every 
supervisory program has several purposes, and a judicious balance 
among them is desirable if the program is to be effective. 

A complete and perfect balance is clearly not to be attained in 
any one part of the supervisory program for a school system. 
The supervisor of handwriting will seek the best possible balance 
in his own program. The head of the high school department 
of English will likewise seek balance in his program. The prin- 
cipal, whether of an elementary, junior high, or senior high 
school, will similarly seek balance and may be able to attain it 
fairly completely because he is concerned with a number of 
grades and subjects. But it is in the superintendent’s broad 
supervisory program for the entire system where a nice balance 
among different purposes is particularly to be desired. The su- 
perintendent is the final codrdinator of purposes. 

Relations among different supervisory programs. Another ap- 
proach to balance is through such planning by each supervisory 
agent that his program dovetails into the program of each other 
supervisory agent in the school system. Not only should the 
purposes be allocated and codrdinated among different types of 
supervisors but also the activities carried on must be fitted to- 
gether efficiently. Unless such codrdination occurs, conflicts arise 
between different supervisory officers, such as superintendent and 
principal, supervisor and principal. The Sixth Yearbook of this 
Department was devoted largely to the consideration of conflicts 
and means of eradicating them through providing effective or- 
ganization of instructional leadership. The following quotation 
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indicates the findings regarding the frequency and importance 
of conflicts: 


Conflicts existing within different school systems are frequent enough 
and of such varied and sundry kinds that careful planning for the 
elimination of them and their harmful effects should be considered if 
integration of subject matter and personality is to be realized.? 


No one supervisory agent should plan his program independ- 
ently of the programs of other agents who deal with the same 
pupils or the same teachers. The principal and the general or 
special supervisor need to know each other’s plans and to adjust 
to them. The department head’s plans need to be organized in 
relation to his principal’s plans and to the plans of the supervisor 
in charge of his field. The rural supervisor’s plans should bear 
an integral relation to the more general plans of the county 
superintendent or commissioner under whom he works. Truly 
cooperative planning is the only solution. 

Length of period covered by plan. How long a period should 
be covered by a supervisor’s plan? No one answer can be given, 
because conditions vary too greatly. In general, however, plan- 
ning should cover both a long and a short period. The long- 
term plan is necessary if there is to be continuity in the program 
and if the various elements are to receive their due weight. Such 
a plan may well be projected three or five years in advance, even 
though the major outline only is formulated. The short-term 
plan which covers but a semester or a year is essential if the de- 
tails of the program are to be considered in advance, for details 
cannot be anticipated far in the future. Obviously the short- 
term plan is but an amplification of one section of the long-term 
plan. Each plan influences the other: the major outline over a 
period of years determines the points of emphasis in any short 
period; the short-term plan, because of its specific character, 
brings to light desirable modifications in the long-term plan. In 
addition to both of these types of plans, there needs to be an 
appreciation of the fact that emergencies will arise, and of the 
consequent importance of flexibility in any plan which is adopted. 


? Effective Instructional Leadership, Sixth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, N. E. A. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1933, P- 51- 
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The character of the plan will differ somewhat, depending 
upon the length of time covered. In so far as the plan relates to 
pupil growth, the long-time program will deal particularly with 
preventive or constructive teaching, with the provision of orig- 
inal experiences for pupils which will result in the development 
of desirable outcomes without the necessity of considerable reme- 
dial work; the short-time program will stress remedial teaching, 
the discovery and correction of pupil errors. As regards teacher 
growth, the long-time plan will emphasize general development 
in the understanding of and control over the whole educational 
process; the short-time plan will provide for helping teachers to 
meet their immediate problems. Both types of plans are needed 
if the purposes of supervision are to be achieved. 

A major advantage in having a plan for a fairly long period 
is the guarantee thus given that the supervisory activities in proc- 
ess at any one time will be related to the activities carried on both 
previously and subsequently. Supervision is a continuing process. 
The supervisor needs to take care that his activities lead on from 
one to the next without sharp breaks. Adherence to a systematic 
plan is the supervisor's best insurance of continuity in his 
program. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Goop SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS 


An effective supervisor will develop a program that is (1) com- 
plete, (2) continuous, (3) conservative, (4) progressive, (5) con- 
structive, (6) flexible, and (7) integrated. 

To be complete, the program must take into account all the 
personnel concerned, all the materials available, all the problems 
to be met, all the elements involved. The personnel to be con- 
sidered will include not only pupils, teachers, and supervisory 
officers but also the board of education, the parents, and the 
community at large. Organizations and agencies which may 
influence pupil growth through teacher growth should be con- 
sidered also. They include local ones, such as English clubs, 
history clubs, and other organizations of teachers; and non-local 
ones, such as national organizations which influence teachers 
through their conferences and publications. Instructional mate- 
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rials, including textbooks, library books, visual aids, etc., exist in 
large number in every system and need to be considered. Like- 
wise the supervisor will use his knowledge of the elements in 
supervision as revealed in various check-lists of duties, oppor- 
tunities, activities of supervisors, “likes and dislikes of teachers for 
supervisors,” and the other types of items included. The scien- 
tific supervisor, however, will not be swayed too much by ma- 
jority opinion, by modes and averages in the reports. He knows 
that “America would not have been discovered on the basis of 
majority opinion.” He is constantly mindful of the “thinking 
minority.” Against the composite of all these many bases, he 
checks his program for completeness. 

To be continuous—the second characteristic—means that the 
program is “connected, extended or prolonged without separa- 
tion or interruption of sequence.” One major reason for a pro- 
gram’s not being continuous is the lack of definite aim and the 
absence of knowledge of circumstances that may arise and affect 
the program. Lacking in aim, there is no central core and hence 
no integration of the various minor problems that of necessity 
occupy the teacher’s and supervisor’s time. Furthermore, there 
is no logical sequence of the minor problems in the program. 
Scientific procedure implies that there should be a central core 
around which the minor problems are ranged in logical sequence 
so that each successive step is founded upon actuality and not 
upon theory, and will lead ultimately to the unified whole. A 
continuous plan is opposed to “trying this and trying that,” or 
to the “do something” idea. 

To be conservative means that the program preserves the values 
in existing modes of action. It implies that supervision should 
be based upon proven procedures wherever possible. Planning 
conservatively, therefore, involves a continuous study and ap- 
praisal of reports of relevant research. The non-conservative 
supervisor is inclined to be carried away by “latest ideas,” by 
“ideas in magazines,” and by “what has worked in one case,” 
and, finally, “by his own dreams.” A well-considered, conserva- 
tive program is not in opposition to progress, nor does it imply 
lack of vision and enthusiasm, but it does imply foresight. It 
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means everything involved in scientific procedures, for in science 
every step is carefully thought through before proceeding to the 
next. 

To be progressive implies that the program is forward-looking. 
As was suggested in the preceding paragraph, the supervisor 
needs to maintain and conserve those elements in his program 
which have proved to be effective. But a program which looks 
only backward is incomplete, to say the least. Provision should 
be made consciously for striking out into new fields of activity 
on an experimental basis in order to discover additional effective 
procedures. Every program should include, in addition to the 
continuation of activities of known value, the trial of selected 
approaches to improved procedures. The able supervisor is con- 
tinually re-surveying his problems, re-formulating his solutions, 
and devoting a definite portion of his time to discovering new 
and better ways. 

To be constructive implies that the primary purpose of the pro- 
gram is to help teachers and pupils. Many teachers have entered 
the profession with high hopes but have soon found themselves 
overcome by routine—‘“they have died professionally.” What 
they need is help from a sympathetic supervisor, a supervisor 
whose program calls for guiding teachers to the results of scien- 
tific studies, to the practice of research, and to a stimulation to 
find for themselves increasingly better ways for doing things. 

The constructive supervisor conducts his conferences and visits 
with his teachers avowedly as a service agent ready to encourage 
rather than to censure or rate. Constructive procedure in pro- 
gram building is based upon a vital truth about human beings, 
namely, that their actions are better motivated by insight, inspira- 
tion, and codperation than by coercion, commands, and orders. 
Teachers’ moods are considered as well as their abilities. Upon 
their moods and accomplishments the scientific supervisor begins 
to rebuild. That is what science does. It takes what is, analyzes 
it, and constructs upon it. 

To be flexible implies that the program is adaptable to changes 
in conditions. Changes in the curriculum, in the organization, 
in the personnel, in the financial support of the schools all call 
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for corresponding changes in the supervisory program. A plan 
that is too rigid to allow for modification is almost worse than 
no plan at all. The scientific method requires a readiness to 
change the procedure in accord with the facts that are brought 
to light. 

To be integrated. This term is not used just because it is mod- 
ern terminology. A scientifically constructed program is inte- 
grated. It fits the short-term plans into a whole, and the ele- 
ments of each short-term plan into their proper relationship. To 
construct an integrated program means the passing from a com- 
plex, unstable one to a relatively simple, stable one. 

An integrated supervisory program, for example, considers 
both vertical and horizontal codrdination of effort and integra- 
tion of elements. From first grade through high school the 
grades actually work together, the work of each being intelli- 
gently dovetailed with that of the others. Teachers of mathe- 
matics will work together from the lower elementary grades 
through the senior high school. But also each teacher within 
this vertical line will work horizontally with the teachers in other 
fields, particularly those closely allied. Furthermore, this vertical 
and horizontal integration takes place not only among the grades 
and the subjects within the regular school curriculum but also 
with all school agencies and out-of-school agencies. 


PROCEDURE IN PLANNING THE PRoGRAM AS A WHOLE 


This section is designed to apply to program-making gener- 
ally. Although the details of the problem will differ, the theory, 
criteria, essentials, and major steps are the same. The supervis- 
ing principal in a rural village, the county superintendent, the 
superintendent in a small city, and the superintendent of in- 
struction in the largest city, all have the basic elements to con- 
sider and all may apply the scientific criteria and steps. Special 
supervisors and grade and high school supervisors should most 
assiduously follow scientific procedures, for the more intricate 
the system, the more varied the types of supervisors, the more 
essential it is that each should plan and integrate with the whole 
program. On the other hand, the more remote and isolated a 
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supervisor's position the more he needs to train himself in at 
least the elements of scientific procedure in order to facilitate 
the conduct of his wide and varied program. 

The general problem confronting the supervisor in planning 
his program is how to budget his time and energy in order to 
secure the best possible results in the improvement of instruction, 
in pupil growth through teacher growth. The steps in the mak- 
ing of the plan parallel those of the scientific method in general. 
They are: 

. Survey of the situation to discover needs. 

. Formulation of tentative plans or modes of solution. 


I 
2 

3. Selection of the “best” plan. 

4. Evaluation of the plan adopted. 


Survey of the situation. Obviously, the first step is to collect 
and classify the significant facts about the situation in order to 
delimit the general problem and to discover leads to possible 
modes of solution. By modes of solution are meant the super- 
visory activities believed most likely to contribute to the solution 
of the problem. 

Information needs to be gathered about every element in the 
situation. First, especially in the case of a new supervisor, the 
supervisor should collect and organize the data about the com- 
munity in order to sense the distinctive purposes and interests 
of the local public to be served. This information may be se- 
cured through a sociological survey*® in which the teachers as 
well as the supervisor should share. 

The characteristics of the pupils should be known. The super- 
visor should inform himself as to their nationality, social back- 
ground, physical condition, mentality, and other factors which 
condition their growth. Similarly, he will wish to know the 
degree to which they are at present attaining the objectives of the 
school in order to determine the points on which he should place 
emphasis in his plan. 

Since the teachers are the prime factor in the instructional 
program, the supervisor will do well to study them to learn about 


* Thomas, John S., “Studying the Community,” The Principal and Administration, 
Ninth Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals, N. E. A., Washington, 
D. C., 1930, p. 605-612. 
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their training, experience, teaching ability, and, above all, their 
philosophy of education. Information may be obtained through 
questionnaires,* through conference, and through statements 
from teachers on such subjects as “What is Education?” “My 
Philosophy of Education,” and “Our Aims and Problems.” 

The curriculum in effect needs to be known thoroughly by 
the supervisor. How closely is it in accord with the findings of 
curricular studies? Is the course of study available to all teach- 
ers? Is it followed by teachers? Are the textbooks and supple- 
mentary books in use of such a nature as to provide for the 
attainment of the objectives of the system? 

Supervisory programs conducted in previous years should be 
known and considered in planning any new or continued pro- 
gram. What was the philosophy underlying the former pro- 
gram? Where was the emphasis placed? What means were 
used? What response was made by the teachers and the com- 
munity at large? The scientifically-minded supervisor builds 
upon the past and recognizes that change must be gradual. 

What is the existing supervisory organization? In every sys- 
tem except the very smallest, more than one supervisory officer 
will be found. The supervisor needs to understand the policy as 
to relationships among supervisory agents if he is to plan his own 
work intelligently. In particular it is important that the relation 
between the building supervisor (principal) and the general or 
special supervisor be clearly defined and understood. Further- 
more, each supervisor needs to take into account the special 
abilities and interests of other supervisory officers if he is to avoid 
friction and to work harmoniously with them. No one super- 
visor can plan alone. 

In every actual situation there are some limiting elements that 
are very practical. If the program is to include provision for 
teacher growth through professional reading, library facilities 
must be available. Are there such facilities? Are they adequate? 
Are they readily accessible to teachers? What opportunity is 
there to extend the facilities? Likewise, if mental and educa- 
tional testing is to be a part of the program, funds for tests will 

“See, for example, the one in Chapter VIII, pages 139-141. 
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be needed. Are there funds for this purpose? If the funds are 
not adequate, what is the possibility of developing tests and 
making them available locally? Facilities for reading and for 
testing are but two of the practical elements in the situation. 
Others will occur to every supervisor, and require investigation. 

Finally, the supervisor needs to study himself, to inventory his 
own strengths and weaknesses. A supervisor is often blind to 
some of his own greatest strengths. A review of supervisory 
check lists may aid him to appraise himself more fairly. One 
supervisor, after checking himself in this way, was impressed by 
his lack in certain regards and set out at once to enroll in ex- 
tension classes in economics and sociology. Herein is a sugges- 
tive lesson for other supervisors. 

Formulation of alternative plans. Granting that the situation 
has been surveyed and the supervisor feels himself acquainted 
with the essential elements, his next step is to array several possi- 
ble plans which appear to meet the needs revealed. One may 
ask why several plans should be formulated at this point rather 
than one best plan. The reason is, as the scientific worker real- 
izes, that the one best plan can only be chosen from among alter- 
native proposals. Furthermore, the very effort to set up several 
choices brings to light elements which might not otherwise come 
to mind. The one best plan which is finally chosen may then 
include selected elements from each plan. 

Alternative plans should be set up both for the long-time and 
the short-time program. The long-time plan will indicate the 
points of emphasis in the complete program and will suggest the 
sequence of the activities. The short-time plan will expand one 
section of the complete plan, rendering it specific and concrete. 

Plans may be organized in many ways. An illustrative outline 
of the major divisions commonly found in supervisory plans is 
as follows: 

1. Purposes to be achieved. 

2. Scope of the plan—both in time to be covered and in subjects, grades, 

and buildings to which the program is to apply. 

3. Relative emphasis on particular instructional objectives, methods, and 


materials. 
4. Relative emphasis on supervisory means to be utilized, each in rela- 
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tion to the instructional program—visitation, demonstration lessons, 
building meetings, grade meetings, subject meetings, inter-room visita- 
tions by teachers, individual conferences, committee work, supervisory 
bulletins, etc. 


5. Specific jobs to be done—courses of study to be prepared; surveys and 

experiments to be undertaken; books to be selected, etc. 

6. Provision for relationship to programs of other supervisory officers. 

7. Provision for appraisal. 

Some plans may contain additional points, but it would seem that 
any plan which is to be adequate should include at least these 
seven divisions. 

Selection of plan. When the supervisor has several possible 
plans in mind he is ready to choose or construct the one which 
fits his situation best. Ideally, if he were to follow the scientific 
procedure to the limit, he would try out all the plans and choose 
the best in terms of its effects. Practically, however, there is 
little or no opportunity to experiment with various plans. He 
can only try them out in imagination and endeavor to foresee the 
consequences of each. On the basis of his best judgment of 
probable effects he makes his choice. He may, however, invite 
the assistance of other supervisors—yes, and teachers too—in 
appraising the different programs which have been projected. 
These other workers may see strengths here and weaknesses 
there which he had failed to see, and thus aid in making the 
decision. In addition, he may appraise the plans in the light of 
experience with similar plans as recorded in the literature of 
supervision or as reported by teachers who have had experience 
with these plans in other school systems. 

At this point, too, the supervisor will give attention to possible 
combinations of the proposed programs. He may choose one as 
his basic plan but will endeavor to incorporate in it as many as 
possible of the good features of the other proposals. He may 
thus arrive at a composite plan which is superior to any single 
plan. 

Although it is not possible to compare the plans through ex- 
perimental trial, yet the supervisor will do well to think of his 
final plan as somewhat tentative. He should be ready to make 
changes in it as he observes it in action during the time which 
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it covers. The attitude of holding conclusions as tentative is an 
important element of the scientific procedure. 

Provision for appraisal of the plan. The appraisal of super- 
visory activities is admittedly difficult, although a previous year- 
book® of the Department offers many helpful suggestions. 
Nevertheless, the supervisor who wishes to work scientifically is 
obligated to include in his program some provision for its ap- 
praisal. 

The worth of a supervisory program is to be estimated in terms 
of its effects upon pupils, teachers, the community, and the 
supervisor himself. Of these criteria, the growth in pupils is 
obviously of primary importance. Chapter V deals particularly 
with the appraisal of instructional outcomes as they relate both 
to pupils and to the community at large. In general, appraisal 
will consist of comparing the changes observed—whether in pu- 
pils, teachers, or community—with the changes sought as defined 
in the objectives adopted in the program. Both qualitative and 
quantitative, both objective and subjective means are to be 
utilized. 


ADAPTATION OF PROCEDURE TO DIFFERING 
SUPERVISORY SITUATIONS 


The discussion has dealt with the planning of supervisory pro- 
grams without special reference to the distinctive problems of 
the different types of supervisory officers. The limitations of 
space make it impracticable to attempt any thoroughgoing con- 
sideration of the adaptations necessary in these situations. Fur- 
thermore, it is probably true that the differences in programs 
among the different types of positions are but little if any greater 
than the differences in programs among the individuals who 
hold any one type of position, such as high school principal. 
Every supervisor’s program must be adjusted to fit the conditions 
and the requirements of his particular position. The entire chap- 
ter has been written to aid each supervisor to discover the ele- 
ments of his problem and to plan activities which are appropriate. 


® The Evaluation of Supervision, Fourth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors aad 
Directors of Instruction, N. E. A. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1931. 








CHAPTER V 


HOW TO USE THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN THE 
APPRAISAL OF INSTRUCTION 


Berore You Reap THE Cuapter. If supervision means pupil growth 
through teacher growth, the supervisor evidently needs knowledge of pupil 
progress at various intervals. This chapter is designed to indicate ways 
and means of appraising the effects of the instructional program upon 
pupil growth. Perhaps the chief contribution of the chapter is its sugges- 
tion of a many-sided appraisal. Educational tests are included, as might be 
expected. But school records and community response are treated also as 
equally important elements in a well-balanced appraisal. The implication 
is that the supervisor who wishes to appraise the effects of the instruc- 
tional program will utilize every possible source of information concerning 
those effects. 


One major function or responsibility of the supervisor is the 
continual appraisal of the instructional program. Only in the 
light of the facts which reveal the situation as it exists can prog- 
ress come and modifications be made. The facts collected should 
pertain to every phase of the instructional program which has 
any bearing whatsoever on the growth of pupils toward the de- 
sired goals. The facts should deal with the whole program 
of the supervisor, with the curriculum, the course of study, the 
means of providing for teacher growth, the materials for class- 
room use, and other means of providing for the growth of indi- 
vidual pupils. Through knowledge of the effectiveness of each 
of these means, the supervisor can make desirable changes. 

The responsibilities of the supervisor for the appraisal program 
may be classified in four groups: 

1. He is responsible for the growth of pupils in his charge, whether it 
be in a city, a county, a single school, a department in a school, a 
grade in,a city, or a division of several grades in a city. 

2. He is responsible for discovering teachers in need of help and giving 
just that help which is needed. 


3. He is responsible for providing the means by which teachers may 
68 
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know the growth that pupils have made and pupils themselves may 
know their own growth. 
4- He is responsible for collecting objective facts about pupil growth in 
order that he himself may study intensively any phase of his program. 
Such a four-fold program of responsibility in connection with 
the appraisal of instruction will mean that the supervisor should 
appraise not only the results in the classroom but also all the 
means used in providing for growth in pupils. 


THE MEANING OF APPRAISAL 


Appraisal is a very general term. In this chapter it is used in 
its broader concept because it covers all aspects of estimating the 
worth of the program in terms of the objectives set up. Such a 
program of appraisal should be comprehensive and well balanced. 
It should take into account all the objectives which the school 
has set up as well as all the contributing factors which foster or 
hinder pupil growth. 

For this reason appraisal should not be thought of merely as 
the compilation of data showing the skills and knowledges ac- 
quired by the pupils nor as the giving and administering of 
standardized commercial tests to make comparisons with avail- 
able norms. It should rather be thought of as the collection and 
interpretation of both quantitative and qualitative data which 
have any bearing on the progress of pupils and on the effective- 
ness of the classroom activities which foster that growth. 

Characteristics of good appraisal. The characteristics of good 
appraisal in an instructional program should be the same as those 
in any program whose purpose is to discover truth. Good ap- 
praisal calls for: 

1. A carefully worked out plan of procedure. 

2. A comprehensive program. 


3. The collection of facts. 
4. The use of measuring instruments which are valid, reliable, and 


objective. 
It is understood, of course, that the appraisal program of a 
supervisor will depend on the particular niche he fills in the or- 
ganization of the school system in which he works. The pro- 
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gram of a superintendent of schools in a large city will differ 
from that of a department head in a junior or a senior high 
school in the same city. In the same way, the plan of a super- 
intendent of schools in a county unit will differ from that of the 
superintendent of schools in a town in that county. The ap- 
praisal program of the supervisor of a subject will differ mate- 
rially from the program of a supervisor of one or more grades of 
a school system. 

However, the general characteristics of good appraisal and the 
application of scientific method to the task of appraising the 
program will differ only in degree and not in the fundamentals. 
The characteristics of good appraisal apply in all fields of instruc- 
tion. Regardless of the field or the division of the school system 
in which the supervisor is working, his appraisal program should 
be so comprehensive that it will require the collection of facts 
from three sources, namely, objective tests, school records, and 
community response. 


AppRAISAL OF Mayor OutcoMEs OF INSTRUCTION 


Before the supervisor can collect facts relative to appraisal, he 
should analyze rather completely the purposes of the program 
which he is to appraise. The purposes are usually stated in terms 
of the major outcomes or the objectives of instruction. The 
means used for choosing scientifically the objectives of a pro- 
gram are discussed at some length in Chapter VII. For this rea- 
son it will be assumed here that the objectives for the school sys- 
tem, for a particular school, or for a subject have already been 
chosen. Too frequently, however, all the objectives of the in- 
structional program are not appraised by the supervisor. 

Although many schools agree upon the general products which 
are aimed at in the schools, each school system probably has 
different means for attaining these general objectives. A decade 
or more ago it was considered that a mastery of the tool subjects 
in the elementary school and of the required subjects in the sec- 
ondary schools was all that could be expected of pupils in any 
educational program. However, with the shift in point of view 
of the purpose of the schools as outlined in Chapter II, and the 
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changes in the social and economic conditions which have arisen, 
the school program has been altered considerably. This change 
is reflected not only in the subjects offered but in the statements 
of the educational objectives and the policies formulated by the 
leaders. 

Classification of objectives. No end of different listings of 
objectives might be made. However, three will be given for the 
purpose of showing the products at which many schools are 
aiming. Some schools have adopted as their goal what are 
known as the seven cardinal principles: health, command of 
fundamental processes, citizenship, vocational preparation, 
worthy home membership, worthy use of leisure, and ethical 
character." Most of the literature in the field of appraisal shows 
that measurement has been made primarily in the second of these 
seven, with some emphasis given to the first, but relatively little 
to the latter five. 

Other school systems have adopted a six-fold classification of 
objectives: to understand and practice desirable social relations, 
to discover and develop desirable individual aptitudes of pupils, 
to cultivate the habit of critical thinking, to appreciate and desire 
worth-while activities, to gain command of the common knowl- 
edges and skills, and to develop a sound body and normal men- 
tal attitudes.” Again an analysis of the measurement programs 
used in many school systems reveals the fact that the emphasis 
has been placed primarily on the fifth of these six objectives. 

Still other school systems have adopted a policy which likewise 
may be considered to have a six-fold classification: 

Education is to be conceived as a unitary process having for its goal 
the development of individuals able to live efficiently and happily in a 
democratic environment with profit both to themselves and to the society 
of which they are members. 

More specifically, one important goal of instructional effort shall be 
the ability of pupils to recognize, on their own initiative, the existence 
of essential life problems in situations and the will to solve such prob- 
lems. 


1 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, U. S. Department of Interior, Bulletin, 
1918, No. 35. j 

2 Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education. A Second Report prepared by the 
Committee on Elementary Education of the New York Council of Superintendents. 
University of the State of New York, Albany, October 1, 1929. 
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The attitude of courageous optimism that problems can be solved by 
intelligent effort is an important aspect of this goal. 

A second goal shall be the ability to plan the solution of problems and 
to execute plans efficiently, together with all that this implies in the way 
of ability to profit by self-criticism and by the criticisms and assistance 
of others. 

A third objective shall be the ability to generalize from experience, to 
profit by living, to will to better both one’s own conditions and the 
conditions of social life. 

A fourth objective shall be the ability to codperate with others in the 
solution of social problems, and the will to exert such ability. 

A fifth objective shall be acquaintance with the sources of knowledge 
and with the methods by which they may be used efficiently. 

A sixth objective shall be efficient control over the knowledges and 
skills most generally needed by children and adults.’ 


As in the other list of objectives, measurement has been directed 
mainly to the last of these six, although the persons who formu- 
lated these objectives believe the sixth to be no more important 
than others in the list. 

Regardless of the types of objectives or the goals set up, it is 
important that the supervisor make sure that the relative impor- 
tance of each has been considered before any attempt to survey 
the products is made. It is true that it may not be possible to 
measure the degree of success attained in all the objectives, yet it 
is necessary to make sure that all the objectives have been listed 
and an attempt made to measure as objectively as possible the 
products which make up the goal of education. 

A complete list of the objectives of the school system will usu- 
ally show that some are more important than others. But what 
is the relative importance of these objectives? How much more 
important are some than others? Again, literature on the sub- 
ject reveals little uniformity in the answers to these questions. 
Some supervisors believe that the amount of time spent on each 
objective should be the determining factor. They study the time 
allotment of their instructional program to see which subject 
receives the greatest amount of time. 

Other supervisors consider that expert opinion of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors is the most significant evidence 
which they can secure in determining the relative value of each 

® Detroit Educational Bulletin, XU (October, 1929), p. 1-2. 
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objective. It is generally recognized that such opinions are valuable, 
but the method used to secure these opinions will determine their 
value to a considerable extent. 

In obtaining such opinions each one concerned should make 
sure that some sort of rating scale is used. The scale may be 
nothing more than a rank order rating. Whatever the nature of 
the scale, it is evident that weights will be assigned to each 
objective. 

Once the supervisor has decided upon the relative value of 
each objective, the real task of appraising the program begins. 
For convenience, the different modes of appraisal may be classi- 
fied under three headings; however, all three are alike in that 
they require the collection of facts and the interpretation of those 
facts. The three modes of appraisal are: (1) objective tests, (2) 
school records, (3) community response. 


Osyective Tests as A MopeE or APPRAISAL 


Objective tests as a mode of appraisal of the instructional pro- 
gram have been in use only since the early part of the twentieth 
century, when the first tests were published. During the inter- 
vening time many tests have been used for the purpose of ap- 
praisal and many books* have been published describing very 
completely the steps to be taken in such a program. 

All these books either outline four steps to be followed or imply 
that the supervisor should follow such an outline. These steps 
are: (1) planning the program; (2) selecting the measuring in- 
struments; (3) collecting the data through the use of the tests; 
(4) interpreting and evaluating the results. 

Planning the program. The planning stage of any program 
is more important to the supervisor who is using the scientific 
method than the amount of literature on the subject would lead 
one to think. The planning stage is really the beginning stage. 
The axiom, “Well begun is half done,” applies to a testing 


* Woody, Clifford, and Sangren, Paul V., Administration of the Testing Program. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1933. 

Webb, L. W., and Shotwell, Ann N., Standard Tests in the Elementary School. 
New York: Ray Long and R. R. Smith, Inc., 1932. 

Ruch, G. M., and Stoddard, George D., Tests and Measurements in High School 
Instruction. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1927. 
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program just as much as to any other undertaking. Careful plan- 
ning at the outset may save hours of labor later in the program 
because many errors can be avoided and difficulties foreseen and 
overcome. Rankin’ says that “the planning stage is the stage of 
choices,” and that the supervisor must make two major decisions 
before his testing program is initiated. First, choice must be 
made between the extensive, large-scale survey and the intensive, 
small-scale survey. Second, choice must be made of the general 
conditions under which the survey is to be conducted. Further, 
Rankin says, “The plan should include definite provision for 
each of the various stages in the survey. Many workers find it 
helpful to have two plans: one organized around the steps of 
the procedure and the other organized in terms of the time 
sequence.” 

Woody and Sangren® state that the nature and extent of a 
testing program in any school unit should be determined very 
largely by the conditions existing in the unit. Furthermore, they 
list five factors to be considered in planning the testing program. 
These five factors are: 

1. Existing machinery for the administration of a program. 

2. The experience of teachers with tests and testing technique. 

3. The attitude of the community toward the testing movement. 

4. Previous testing practices and policies. 

5. The availability of suitable instruments of measurement. 

Selecting the measuring instruments. The problems connected 
with the selection of measuring instruments are by no means 
easy of solution. The supervisor needs to decide whether the 
tests are to be used only for survey purposes or whether they are 
to be used for survey, diagnostic, and prognostic purposes. Usu- 
ally a test is designed for one purpose primarily and therefore is 
less useful for other purposes. However, plans should be made 
to insure the maximum use of tests. 

In selecting tests, care must be taken to see that they are ob- 
jective, reliable, and valid. A test is considered objective if the 


* Rankin, Paul T., “Survey Techniques for the Experimental Determination of the 
Value of Materials and Methods,” Scientific Method in Supervision, Second Yearbook, 
National Conference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1929, p. 226-227. 

® Woody, Clifford, and Sangren, Paul V., op. cit., p. 30. 
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scoring of the answers is not dependent upon the opinions of the 
scorer. A test is considered reliable if it measures consistently 
whatever it does measure. A test is considered valid if it meas- 
ures what it purports to measure. Nearly all the commercial 
tests on the market today are objective; most are reasonably re- 
liable; but evidence of their validity is less frequently given. 

Even though individual tests meet standards of reliability or 
validity, they may not measure the whole product which is aimed 
at in the subject. Consider, for example, a test in mathematics 
which measures only certain skills. The objectives of that course 
may state that the course aims to develop attitudes, knowledges, 
and skills, as well as power to use these abilities in problem situ- 
ations. 

A close examination of the tests in the various fields available 
reveals the fact that many can be used to measure only knowl- 
edges and skills. Thus it would appear that such tests are meas- 
uring only a partial product. They are not valid for measuring 
all the objectives of the subject. 

Again it may be that among the objectives in the course in 
social science, for example, will be found emphases on attitudes 
and conduct as well as on the knowledge aspects. But the tests 
which are used may measure only the knowledge aspects of the 
subject. Can such tests be considered valid from the standpoint 
of the whole course? Obviously not. Therefore, it is necessary 
that the person responsible for the measurement program select 
those instruments or means of evaluation which will appraise as 
many of the objectives as possible. 

The problem of making the proper selection is a vital one to 
the supervisor. He should subject each test considered to the 
following questions: 

1. Will the use of the test tend to center attention on a desirable aspect 

of the teaching of the subject? 

. Does the test have recent, well-defined, and comparable norms with 
which to make comparisons? 

. Is the test easily given and easily scored? 

. Does the test have a high reliability? 


. Is the test a valid measure of the things to be measured? 
. Is the test sufficiently reasonable in price to warrant using it? 


is) 
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Further, he will make sure that the entire battery of tests covers 
the entire set of outcomes of instruction. No single test can meas- 
ure comprehensively; the group of tests chosen should do so, 
however. 

Collecting the data. After the measuring instruments have 
been selected, the supervisor is confronted with the task of deter- 
mining the administration of the tests to secure the data desired. 
He needs answers to such questions as the following: At what 
time of the school year is the testing program most desirable? 
Who shall administer the tests in the classroom? What training 
is necessary to prepare people to give the tests? How will the 
tests be distributed to the schools? What assurance can the su- 
pervisor have that children will not be coached on the tests before 
they take them? How are the tests to be collected? How are 
the data to be consolidated ? 

Tests must be thought of only as tools. They are designed as 
a means of obtaining evidence on how well pupils perform under 
particular conditions. Therefore the success of their use depends 
upon two major factors: 

1. The examiner’s recognition of the conditions under which measure- 

ment becomes meaningful. 


2. The examiner’s ability to adjust the giving of the tests to the basic 
considerations in spite of unpredictable occurrences in the classroom. 


The major considerations in giving tests may be summarized 
under the following heads: (1) use of proper incentives, (2) 
avoidance of coaching, (3) adjusting of explanations to indi- 
vidual needs, (4) timing of the tests, and (5) securing of ac- 
curacy in the scoring of the tests.’ 

In addition to these major factors, a number of minor factors 
which affect measurement need to be considered and should be 
clearly understood by the examiners before they attempt to give 
the tests in the classroom. These minor factors are: choosing the 
time of day at which the tests are to be given, training pupils in 
the technique of taking tests, using pupil help in handling mate- 
rials, and making allowances for extenuating circumstances. 

After the tests have been given, the next problem is the scor- 

7 Detroit Testing Manual, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan, 1931, p. 12. 
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ing. Often this work can be done by the pupils themselves, 
especially in the upper grades in the elementary and in all grades 
in the secondary school. Just how the scoring is to be done will 
depend to some extent upon the nature of the tests and upon 
the conditions in the school or in the grade in which they are 
given. If the tests are scored by the pupils themselves, papers 
should be exchanged and corrected under the direction of the 
examiner. Some examiners have found it advisable to take the 
tests to a different room and have them scored by pupils other 
than those who took the test. Others have found it advisable 
to have adults do all the scoring. 

Interpreting and evaluating the results. After the tests have 
been scored, the question of organizing the data becomes very 
important. Some method must be devised which will give mean- 
ing to the scores made on a test by an individual pupil, a class, 
a school, or a city. For an individual pupil, the problem is to 
interpret his score so that the teacher (and the pupil himself) 
may have the fullest possible understanding of its meaning. For 
a class, school, or city, there is the problem of understanding and 
also the problem of summarizing the scores for a group of 
pupils. 

The latter problem is relatively simple. All teachers and su- 
pervisors are familiar with the use of measures of central tend- 
ency as expressions of the accomplishment of groups. Two meas- 
ures of central tendency are commonly used. They are the 
arithmetic mean and the median. The mean is commonly 
known as the average. The median is the point which has as 
many scores above as below it. 

The question of interpreting the original score itself, whether 
the score of an individual pupil or an average score for a group 
of pupils, is much more difficult. Original or raw scores on any 
type of test are worthless in themselves. The number of items in 
a test, the difficulty of the items, and the methods of scoring the 
test may vary so widely from one test to another that the same 
original or raw score may mean excellent achievement in one 
case and very poor achievement in another. For this reason it 
is necessary that the raw score be converted into some derived 
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score which will be meaningful in the situation in which the 
teacher or supervisor wants to use it. 

Persons who use educational tests commonly have two pur- 
poses to serve in the interpretation of scores. One is to express 
the raw scores in all tests in all fields in the same terms. Just 
as one would reduce measures in miles, yards, feet, and inches to 
some one measure, such as yards or meters, so does a supervisor 
need to reduce raw scores in words per minute, problems solved, 
and quality of handwriting to some one measure, such as educa- 
tional age, or grade level. The type of derived score to meet 
this purpose may be called an absolute score, because such a score 
signifies the same accomplishment regardless of the characteris- 
tics of the pupil making the score. An educational age of 10 
years, 4 months means an achievement equal to that of the aver- 
age of all children whose chronological age is 10 years, 4 months. 
Educational age and grade level are the two absolute types of 
derived scores most generally found valuable by teachers and 
supervisors. 

The other purpose is to express the raw score in a form which 
gives a relative measure of the satisfactoriness of the achievement. 
Such a measure takes account of factors beyond the pupil’s con- 
trol which nevertheless influence his accomplishment, such as his 
grade, age, and brightness. Thus an educational age of 10 years, 
4 months in reading would be judged very satisfactory for a 
pupil in the third grade whose chronological age is g years, 8 
months, and whose intelligence quotient is 85. The same edu- 
cational age of 10 years, 4 months would be considered quite 
unsatisfactory for a pupil in the fifth grade whose chronological 
age is 11 years, 1 month, and whose intelligence quotient is 120. 
The teacher may rightfully expect better achievement from the 
latter pupil than from the former. A measure which is designed 
to serve the general purpose here discussed is the accomplishment 
quotient.” Another measure used in some school systems is the 
relative rating.” Neither of these measures is generally accepted 
and approved, but the principle of interpreting achievement in 


® Kelley, Truman Lee, Interpretation of Educational Measurements. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1927. 
® Detroit Testing Manual, p. 70-75. 
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the light of the factors which condition achievement is not ques- 
tioned. 

In dealing with the city as a whole, it is sometimes impossi- 
ble to make a comparison of the results from one school with 
those from another school because the communities in which the 
schools are located may be very different.” Scores may be de- 
rived, however, which will show the relative effect of the differ- 
ent factors. Such derived scores as grade level, educational age, 
accomplishment quotients, and relative ratings may be used to 
advantage by the supervisor in his appraisal of the city-wide in- 
structional program. 


ScHooL Recorps As A MopeE oF APPRAISAL 


The school records of pupils have been used for many years as 
a mode of appraisal." They can be of great value in the study 
and understanding of the characteristics, needs, and accomplish- 
ments of each individual pupil. Nearly every school keeps rec- 
ords of each pupil from the time he enters the kindergarten or 
first grade until he leaves school. The use which the supervisor 
makes of such records will determine to a large extent whether 
he is meeting at least one of the requisites of the scientific 
method, namely, collecting and making use of all the facts per- 
tinent to the question at hand. Under school records are in- 
cluded the following: promotion, marks, attendance, conduct, 
age-grade, age-grade progress, physical records, psychological 
records, achievement on objective tests, and emotional stability. 

Promotion. Cumulative records” showing the school progress 
of each pupil are available in some form in the school office. 
Among these records are those which show the number of times 
he has been promoted. A study of such records of all pupils in 
a school will reveal two things to the supervisor. First, it will 
indicate the general policy of the schools toward promotion. If 


Maller, J. B., “Economic and Social Correlatives of School Progress in New York 
City,” Teachers College Record, XXXIV (May, 1933), 655-670. 

“4 Collings, Ellsworth. An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1927. 

2 Moehlman, Arthur B., Child Accounting, p. 101. Detroit: Friesema Bros. Press, 
1924. 

Heck, Arch O., Administration of Pupil Personnel. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1929. 
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the promotion rate is low, the supervisor will know that in gen- 
eral the teachers in that school hold rigidly to high academic 
standards and that the school has in all probability not adjusted 
its standards to the individual capacity of pupils. But the con- 
verse may not be true if the promotion rate is high. Second, 
regardless of the policy of the school, a study of the promotion 
records will reveal to the supervisor the number of pupils who 
have been experiencing failure. In either case, a study of the 
promotion records makes it possible for the supervisor to know 
the conditions in the school as they exist. Furthermore, a com- 
parison of annual promotion records will show whether any 
change in school policy with regard to promotion is taking place 
and the direction and amount of the change, if any. 

Marks. School marks are usually recorded one or more times 
a semester. These marks are in the school office available for 
the supervisor to study to determine whether an individual pupil, 
a class, a school, or a city is receiving the same relative ratings in 
school work from year to year. Unreliable as school marks fre- 
quently are, they are the teacher’s estimate of pupil progress, and 
often form the only basis by which growth is made known to 
the pupil and to his parents. Marks are frequently sent to a new 
school when a pupil transfers to that school and thus become a 
part of the pupil’s credentials. This is particularly true in sec- 
ondary schools. School marks have been used in studies’* to 
evaluate methods of instruction, the effectiveness of class size, and 
teacher efficiency. Then, too, school marks provide an opportu- 
nity for the supervisor to see whether changes in school policy or 
in instructional programs of the school are reaching the pupil in 
the record of his work. However, school marks should be con- 
sidered only as one means of evaluating the supervisor's program 
and its effect on pupil growth. 

Attendance. Regardless of the system of child accounting used 
in the schools, some record is kept of the attendance of each 
pupil. Such records will reveal to the supervisor how often the 
pupil is coming in contact with the instructional program. Unless 


* Cornman, Oliver P., “Size of Classes and School Progress,” Psychological Clinic, 
III (December 15, 1909), 206-212. 
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a pupil is in school, the instructional program can have little effect 
upon him. 

Attendance records show to some extent at least whether the 
pupils come to school because they enjoy being there or whether 
they are coming simply because the attendance officers are active. 
Studies have shown that where school work is agreeable, the 
work of attendance officers tends to diminish. Care must be 
taken, however, in interpreting the results shown by attendance 
records. It may be that an epidemic, such as colds or influenza, 
has caused pupils to stay out of school, or it may be that new 
methods of keeping attendance records have been put into effect. 
Furthermore, transportation facilities to schools may change and 
make attendance easier. All of these factors must be considered 
in interpreting the data on pupil attendance. Conclusions drawn 
from the meaning of such records should be postponed until all 
the interrelated factors have been considered. 

Conduct. A review of the literature on the purposes of schools 
shows that most people agree, in theory at least, that the instruc- 
tional program of the schools should exert a positive influence 
upon the conduct of pupils. However, there are differences in 
point of view as to the meaning of the term “conduct.” It is 
used by some to include all that a pupil does under different situ- 
ations both while he is in the classroom and while he is in the 
community away from school. It is also used to apply only to 
so-called behavior in the classroom. Regardless of the meaning 
attached to the term, schools have found it desirable to keep rec- 
ords of conduct of pupils. Educators have found that certain 
records of conduct can be used to throw some light on the degree 
to which the instructional program affects the lives of pupils. 
Collings,” in measuring the effectiveness of a project curriculum, 
considered change of conduct in pupils one of the important out- 
comes on which to make comparisons in his experimental schools 
and his control schools. 

Records of behavior problems have been used to make indi- 
vidual case studies. Some teachers and principals have even 


% Symonds, Percival M., The Nature of Conduct. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928. : 
# Collings, Ellsworth, op. cit., p. 269-273. 
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kept records to show the number and kind of disciplinary meas- 
ures used each day of the school year. From the records which 
are kept, the supervisor will be able to determine in part the gen- 
eral effect of school life on the activities of pupils and the atti- 
tude of the pupils toward the schools. 

Age-grade. A survey of the age distribution of pupils in each 
grade will reveal facts about which the supervisor needs to be 
informed. Such a distribution will show the percentage of pupils 
who are retarded and of those who are advanced for their grades. 
Usually age-grade tables show that a much larger percentage of 
pupils are retarded than advanced, at least in the lower and 
middle grades. A study of such tables will indicate whether the 
activities for a grade are in keeping with the age levels of the 
pupils within that grade. Obviously, activities suggested for pu- 
pils eight years of age are not of vital interest to pupils three or 
four years older even though they are in the same grade. 

For these reasons care must be taken in the interpretation of 
the age-grade reports. If the work within a grade has been ad- 
justed to meet the needs of different ages within that grade, then 
there may be no disadvantage, aside from a social disadvantage, 
in a wide spread of age levels within a grade. If, however, the 
activities and experiences provided in a grade are narrow in 
range, they will meet the needs of the pupils less well than if the 
range of activities is wide. Thus the supervisor can appraise, to 
a degree at least, the grade placement of activities and the gen- 
eral worthwhileness of his program. 

Age-grade-progress. In addition to a study of age-grade rec- 
ords, the supervisor should study the age-grade-progress’® of the 
pupils throughout their school life. Such records may be ob- 
tained from age-grade reports and from the promotion roll. If 
the ideal is to have a pupil in grade at age each year of his school 
life, non-promotion must reach a minimum. Age-grade prog- 
ress records will show the number of pupils who have repeated 
a grade’s work somewhere. From such data, the supervisor will 
be able to determine in part whether the instructional program 
is meeting the needs of the pupils. 

* Moehlman, Arthur B., op. cit., p. 99, 148. 
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Physical records. Nearly every school today keeps records of 
the physical"’ condition of each pupil. The records kept vary 
from one community to another, but nearly all have records of 
major physical deformities of pupils and the status of their hear- 
ing, eyesight, speech, teeth, and tonsils. A study of these records 
will show whether the pupil is atypical. Unless adjustments in 
the curriculum are provided for children having certain defects, 
the program is not meeting its obligation to all the children nor 
adjusting the activities to meet their needs. It goes without say- 
ing that many of the activities provided in the classroom or on 
the playground are unsuited to some pupils. Even such minor 
adjustments as the seating arrangement of the room to provide 
for children having defects in hearing or sight cannot be over- 
looked if the instructional program is to be effective. 

Psychological records. No appraisal of an instructional pro- 
gram can be complete without some knowledge of the general 
and special capacities of pupils. Usually these records’® are se- 
cured by the use of so-called intelligence tests. The planning and 
carrying out of a program of psychological testing is in itself a 
task which requires a great deal of special ability in the adminis- 
tration and the interpretation of data collected. 

Intelligence tests show the supervisor the range in mental abil- 
ity of pupils in the classes. The differences among pupils are 
often expressed in such terms as dull, average, and bright, or in 
terms of mental age and intelligence quotient. Both group tests 
and individual tests should be used.’® The group test is less re- 
liable but can be applied to all pupils. The individual test is 
more satisfactory but is too expensive to use generally. 

Some of the best known group intelligence tests are Dearborn 
Group Test of Intelligence, Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test, 
Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test, Haggerty Intelligence Ex- 
aminations, Illinois General Intelligence Scale, Kuhlmann- 


™ White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century 
Company, 1932. 

* Hildreth, Gertrude H., Psychological Service for School Problems. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1930. 

Wentworth, Mary M., Individual Differences in the Intelligence of School Chil- 
dren. Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. 7. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1926. 
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Anderson Intelligence Test, National Intelligence Test, Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability, Pressey Classification Test, 
and Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. 

For individual testing, various revisions of the Binet-Simon 
Test are widely used, the best known being the Stanford Re- 
vision, KuhImann’s Extension, and the Herring Revision. The 
following tests are also used: Pintner-Paterson Performance Test, 
Ferguson Form Board, Merrill-Palmer Performance Test. 

The procedure for planning, administering, and collecting the 
data from intelligence tests may be similar to that outlined for 
achievement tests earlier in this chapter. Intelligence tests usu- 
ally are administered by persons trained especially for the task, 
rather than by regular classroom teachers. In interpreting the 
results, care must be exercised to get a complete picture of the 
situation. Often it will be found that pupils who rate low on a 
general intelligence test may have special aptitudes which help 
them to succeed in certain school situations or in certain activities 
of the classroom, while others whose general intelligence is high 
may be unsuccessful in similar subjects and activities. 

For this reason, prognostic and aptitude tests should be pro- 
vided to measure potential aptitude or ability in a subject. Such 
tests have been developed for a number of subjects at the high 
school level, especially in the languages and vocational subjects. 
Prognostic tests which are used in a number of high schools in 
the country are intended primarily to predict success in some 
subject. The Orleans Latin Prognosis Test is of this type. Apti- 
tude tests are designed to measure the underlying ability essential 
to success in a particular field. The Stenquist Test of Mechanical 
Aptitude is an example of this type. 

Achievement test records. In many school systems in the 
country today achievement tests have become a part of the regu- 
lar instructional program and as such are given once or twice a 
semester. The data secured from these achievement tests are 
usually recorded on the cumulative record cards. 

Thus, there are available for the supervisor objective data to 
be used in appraising the progress which pupils have been mak- 
ing. These data may be consolidated and should form a part of 
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the continuing self-appraisal which is carried on in many schools. 
Since any change in the instructional program is expected to have 
its effects in the achievement of pupils, the supervisor should 
make the maximum use of such records. 

Care must be exercised in the use of achievement test records.” 
Such records are usually quite reliable but they are only facts and 
as such must be carefully interpreted. Frequently the testing 
program in a school changes. New tests are added and new 
forms used. For this reason the score in a particular subject may 
not be comparable from year to year. Nevertheless the tests 
which have been used for the longest period of time and have 
remained constant in both content and directions for use, usually 
furnish the most reliable data on pupil achievement. 

Emotional stability. The reeords of emotional stability” are 
less easily obtained from school records than are some of the 
other records just discussed. The supervisor may need to pre- 
pare forms on which to collect such information. These forms 
may be sent to each teacher asking her to record evidences among 
the pupils of such things as feelings of inferiority or insecurity, 
instability, fear, over-dependence, negativism, and unfavorable 
attitudes toward school or home. Wickman™ has shown how 
teachers vary in their evaluation of such characteristics of pupils. 
Although care must be used in making interpretations of such 
data, the results of the studies made in this field show that evi- 
dently teachers should be giving more attention to the emotional 
phase of the pupil’s life than they have in the past. Only with 
the knowledge of all such factors can the supervisor and the 
teacher adjust their programs to meet the needs of the different 


pupils. 
CoMMUNITY RESPONSE as A MopeE oF APPRAISAL 


No appraisal of an instructional program is complete without 
a knowledge of the way in which the community responds to 


” Mochlman, Arthur B., op. cit., p. 50. 

"The Child's Emotions, Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference on Character De- 
velopment. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 

= Wickman, E. K., Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 1928. 
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the educational program of the schools and of the support which 
the community gives to that program. In fact, educators will 
agree that if the influence of the schools does not reach beyond 
the classroom and affect the lives of pupils in the community, 
the schools are not serving the best interests of the people and 
therefore they have fallen short of their responsibility. Further- 
more, if the taxpayers are convinced that the instructional pro- 
gram of the schools is not an asset to their community, they will 
not give the financial support necessary to carry on that program. 
Thus the community gives an immediate appraisal of the pro- 
gram which may not be based on all the facts. The attitude of 
the school patrons which results in such action is seldom formed 
suddenly, but rather it is the result of a slow development. The 
supervisor can do much to help discover the reasons for such an 
attitude and thus to bring about conditions that will change the 
attitude. 

Statistical evidence of the community response to the educa- 
tional program may be obtained from the use of those methods 
employed by the Lynds in their study of Middletown,” or by the 
use of those methods recommended by Smith and White.* 
Among these methods will be the use and interpretation of rec- 
ords of percentage of literacy in the town, the number of regis- 
trants voting, the use of libraries and other cultural organizations, 
the police and court records, the participation of pupils and 
adults in community enterprises, such as community chest, 
clean-up and paint-up programs, and the attitudes of newspapers, 
parents, churches, parent-teacher associations, and other organi- 
zations.” 

Literacy. The United States census statistics’ show the per- 
centage of literacy in each community. Such records should be 
of interest to the supervisor in finding the educational level of 
the people outside of school. Of course, care must be taken in 


%Tynd, Robert S., and Lynd, Helen M., Middletown. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company, 1929. 

* Smith, T. V., and White, Leonard D., Chicago, An Experiment in Social Science 
Research, p. 90-112. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

* Collings, Ellsworth, op. cit., p. 269-283. 

* Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1, Parts 1 and 2. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1930. 
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interpreting such statistics, because the shift of population from 
one center to another may change the complexion of the com- 
munity within a very short time. In any case, the facts thus 
collected are valuable in describing the situation as it is. What- 
ever condition exists, the supervisor will frequently find it diffi- 
cult to raise the average level of the pupils much above the aver- 
age level of their parents. 

Voting. The percentage of qualified voters taking part in 
elections is some indication of the general interest which the com- 
munity shows in questions pertaining to government. A study 
of such records will reveal to the supervisor the questions which 
people in the community are interested in solving and it will 
also show the degree of responsibility which the people assume 
in carrying out their obligations in a democracy. The supervisor 
may find that the community is very active in these respects or 
he may find that the schools have not taken the lead they should 
in urging people to participate in government. Again, a study 
of the facts will help the supervisor become acquainted with the 
situation. 

Public libraries. Public libraries usually keep records of the 
circulation of books and the services which the library renders. 
A study of the records over a period of time will show the super- 
visor whether the community is availing itself of the opportu- 
nities offered. Comparable data may be secured in other cities 
which will be of use in making this kind of appraisal. One 
study” has shown that typical adults in cities read two or three 
newspapers and two or three magazines regularly and, in addi- 
tion, about eighteen books a year. 

An example may show how such an appraisal can be made. A 
study was undertaken to compare the number of books circulated 
in the public library in Detroit”* with reference to the population 
now as compared with the situation a number of years ago. The 
population of Detroit in 1880 was 116,000. The number of books 
circulated by the Detroit Public Library that year was 117,000, 


™ Gray, William S., and Munroe, Ruth, The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults, 
p. 10-21. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. 

* Course of Study in Reading, p. 322-323. Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan, 
1931. 
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or about one book per person. By 1925 the population had in- 
creased to 1,242,044, and the book circulation had increased to 
3,780,000, or about three books per person. Thus the circulation 
of books in Detroit grew three times as fast as the population in 
the forty-five year period from 1880 to 1925. From these facts 
it would appear that instruction in reading has influenced the 
reading habits of Detroit’s population. 

Police and court records. With the establishment of more uni- 
form police and court records,” it is now possible for a super- 
visor to make use of these records in appraising the instructional 
program. Even yet, such records cannot always be taken at their 
face value, because records still differ from city to city. However, 
some indications may be secured which will be helpful not only 
in comparing one community with another but in comparing 
one section with another section in the same city. Again, 
before any conclusions can be drawn from such records, all the 
related facts must be gathered. For example, in Minneapolis 
the court records showed that in one area of high social and eco- 
nomic standards the number of cases referred to the police was 
much larger than in another area of lower social and economic 
standards. At first it was thought that a higher rate of crime 
existed in the better of these two communities. On closer ex- 
amination of the facts, it was discovered that in this community 
all misdemeanors were reported to the police and arrests were 
made, whereas in the other community only offenses approach- 
ing a major crime were reported to the police and even then 
arrests were not always made. A study of such records can reveal 
something of community standards” and of the effect of the in- 
structional program on the standards. 

Community enterprises. Many other records showing the com- 
munity response to the school program can be collected and in- 
terpreted. The supervisor may well keep informed concerning 
the degree to which business men and others in the community 
participate in community enterprises. Often such activities as 


Committee on Uniform Crime Records, Uniform Crime Reporting. International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, 1929. 

® Reckless, Walter C., Vice in Chicago, p. 164-197. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. 
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clean-up and paint-up weeks are a direct reflection of the support 
given to these enterprises by the schools. In any case, they indi- 
cate more or less the application of the school program in the 
community. If pupils themselves are willing to serve the com- 
munity, they will gain the respect of the parents and school pa- 
trons and will influence parents in their attitudes toward com- 
munity projects. In one town the high school pupils went out 
after school and picked up all waste paper and rubbish from the 
vacant lots and helped in making the streets more attractive. In 
another community, McAndrew* reports that an effort was 
made to have pupils observe Hallowe’en in a more dignified 
manner than had been the custom previously. The program 
sponsored by the schools saved the community a great deal of 
needless expense. 

Attitudes of newspapers and community organizations. The 
supervisor who is alert to the attitude of the community will 
study the editorials and the news items in the newspapers to see 
whether, in the eyes of the press, certain parts of the program 
have been neglected and others have been over-emphasized. In 
the same way the supervisor should be alert to the attitude to- 
ward the schools as expressed in churches, labor unions, boards 
of commerce, clubs, and parent-teacher associations.” All sug- 
gestions should be seriously considered and an effort made to 
inform the public concerning the situation as it exists, and to 
make such changes as may appear to be necessary. 


SUMMARY EVALUATION 


Appraisal is essentially a comparison of conditions as they exist 
with some standards agreed upon. The supervisor must dis- 
cover and make use of all the facts that help to make the de- 
scription of the total situation complete. If he has a scientific 
attitude, his final evaluation of the instructional program will 
be postponed until all available facts have been collected and 
interpreted. Even then, he will keep his mind open to new facts, 


™ Chicago, Department of Education, Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1926. 

* Zorbaugh, Harvey Warren, The Gold Coast and the Slum, p. 182-199. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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additional evidence, and more truth. He will recognize that all 
facts are not of equal importance and that the same fact may 
have greater importance in one situation than in another. Fur- 
thermore, he will recognize that the standards set for one com- 
munity may be entirely inadequate in another community and 
that even the standards for one child may not be appropriate for 
another child. What then can the supervisor do to make a final 
evaluation of the instructional program? The Fourth Yearbook 
of the Department may be helpful to the supervisor in his at- 
tempt to answer this question. Chapter II of that yearbook 
states: “Evaluation is the judgment of the worth of the item as 
a whole, with reference to some adopted purpose. Such a judg- 
ment is built up from independent judgments on the separate 
characteristics of the item by combining them on the basis of an 
adopted plan of weighting.” 

After the supervisor has collected evidence from the sources 
suggested earlier in this chapter, he must proceed to combine the 
pertinent facts so that he has a basis for action. Each bit of 
evidence should be weighted first on its importance and second 
on the validity and reliability of the evidence.® 

On the basis of the evidence collected and the final evaluation 
of the evidence, changes can be made in the instructional pro- 
gram or in any portion of that program. At any rate, new facts 
will have been discovered which can be used as a basis for stating 
new hypotheses and setting up a plan to evaluate such hypotheses. 


For further discussion of this point, see The Evaluation of Supervision, Fourth 
Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, N. E. A. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
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CHAPTER VI 


HOW TO USE THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN THE 
PROMOTION OF TEACHER GROWTH 


Berore You Reap THE CHapTer. Many means are used by supervisors 
in stimulating and guiding teacher growth. Undoubtedly some means are 
more effective than others; some ways of carrying on each procedure 
are more effective than others. This chapter cannot state with any degree 
of finality which procedures are most scientific and most worth while. It 
does offer suggestions, however, as to ways in which the spirit of the 
scientific method can be incorporated in plans for promoting teacher 
growth. 


Analysis of supervisory practices reveals little if any evidence of 
the application of scientific method to the promotion of teacher 
growth. There are indications that supervisors are increasingly 
cataloging the factors which contribute to teacher growth and 
are attempting to develop specific techniques for emphasizing 
these factors instead of continuing to stress general, and perhaps 
vague, programs for the improvement of teachers in service. 
These indications point to what seems to be a movement in the 
right direction. Nevertheless, in any discussion of the means to 
the promotion of teacher growth by scientific methods, it must 
be admitted that there is not much objective evidence as to the 
best procedure. 

In this chapter, therefore, it is proposed to discuss the promo- 
tion of teacher growth in terms of planning in accord with the 
principles of scientific method rather than in terms of studies 
which point the way surely. Broadly the problem calls for plan- 
ning at two distinct but related stages: (1) planning a program 
for promoting growth of teachers in service; (2) planning the 
means by which to make the program effective. Each of these 
will be developed in turn. 


gI 
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STEPS IN A PROGRAM FOR PromoTiING GRrowTH OF 
TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


In building a program for the promotion of growth of teachers 
in service there are several important steps. First, the supervisor 
must face the problem of developing in teachers attitudes which 
are favorable to growth. Second, because for the present at 
least a teacher’s growth is probably best measured in terms of his 
pupils’ growth, the supervisor must lead in selecting the distinc- 
tive characteristics of such teaching as results in optimum pupil 
growth. Third, the supervisor, working in codperation with 
principals and teachers, will begin to collect data upon which to 
appraise the program. Fourth, the supervisor, still working with 
principals and teachers, will study the products of learning with 
a view to further improvement. 

The problem of attitudes. A supervisor who approaches the 
problem of promoting teacher growth will assume that all teach- 
ers can improve provided they wish to improve. This desire to 
improve can be stimulated in a measure through the wise use of 
incentives by all types of supervisory officers. Since the super- 
visor is a teacher of teachers, he must arrange as many situations 
as possible which offer incentives for improvement. 

Perhaps the first incentive for the teacher is a reasonable faith 
in the educational program he is helping to develop. To have 
this faith the teacher, as a rule, must have a share, directly or 
indirectly, in the selection of the objectives of the educational 
program. A sympathetic insight into the objectives can come 
only through some responsibility for setting up the goals to be 
sought. These statements are not meant to urge the presence of 
all teachers on committees, which would be manifestly impossi- 
ble, but rather to emphasize the importance of having each 
teacher pass mentally through the process of developing objec- 
tives. The teacher needs the mental security which comes from 
“seeing the way” with some clearness, and having faith in final 
goals. 

Another condition precedent to a favorable learning attitude 
on the part of the teacher is the mind-set created by the possi- 
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bility of undertaking newer methods. Most teachers, of course, 
desire to improve, but many find it difficult to accept newer 
objectives or to try other methods, for fear that they will not be 
as successful as they have been in the past. Also, if a gradual 
understanding and acceptance of new situations on the part of 
the teacher are to be brought about, time enough must be taken 
for the teacher to orient himself on the new level. Those who 
seem slow or loath to make the change in attitude may need to 
learn in terms of the success of their more venturesome colleagues 
who have already taken the step. 

The next mental step for the teacher is to be willing to experi- 
ment in the classroom under the guidance of the supervisor. 
This step not only involves revision in methods on the part of 
the teacher but also necessitates a plan for fact-gathering, as 
data will have to be assembled gradually if any valid conclusions 
are to be drawn about the success of the learnings under investi- 
gation. The teacher, when he finds himself experimenting and 
fact-gathering, will want to know the results of similar investi- 
gations and will look to the supervisor for guidance. This situa- 
tion can be met only if the supervisor is ready to draw on his 
own experience in scientific investigation and has an extensive 
bibliography on the subject ready for use. When a supervisor 
has led a teacher to a general interest in experimentation, and 
more specifically has led him to deal with facts rather than opin- 
ions, to select the proper criteria for judgment, and to be willing 
to face the findings, then a favorable learning attitude may be 
said to have been developed. Along with such a mental attitude 
on the part of the teacher should come the desire to have avail- 
able scientifically prepared courses of study, stimulating super- 
visory bulletins, and scientifically prepared teaching materials. 

The supervisor will find it helpful also to consider other pro- 
posed classifications of desirable incentives which may be used. 
Thus Reavis, Pierce, and Stullken’ list the following incentives 
to teacher growth: professional recognition, professional advance- 
ment, opportunities for unique service, salary increases, challeng- 


1 Reavis, W. C., Pierce, P. R., and Stullken, E. H., The Elementary School, p. 334- 
354. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
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ing school environment, encouragement in classroom experimen- 
tation, delegation of professional duties, mass attack on 
professional problems, opportunities to do creative work, stimu- 
lus of a professional library, development of scientific attitude, 
and membership in teachers’ organizations. 


OsjECTIVES IN TEACHER GROWTH 


Because the purpose of any supervisory program is to secure 
pupil growth, the ultimate effects of instruction must be kept 
in mind in the planning of any program centering upon teacher 
growth. The objectives for teacher improvement must be found 
in the forms or techniques which characterize teaching that 
results in pupil growth. From various sources the following 
objectives for promoting teacher growth have been assembled. 
They have not all been determined scientifically—rather they 
constitute working hypotheses. They are arrayed here as char- 
acteristics of the teacher whose work with pupils produces the 
desired development. 

1. Possession of a philosophy of education. Bonser* has stressed 
the need on the part of the teacher for the possession of a phi- 
losophy of education which will emphasize a progressive concep- 
tion of the educative process. Clearly, there is need for the 
teacher to formulate his own individual philosophy of education. 
All too many teachers accept devices from current magazines or 
from associates without questioning in any way whether or not 
they are in accord with the principles from which these practices 
have been derived. A supervisor needs to emphasize and re- 
emphasize the point that a teacher should not accept another’s 
judgment without subjecting it to the criticism of his own 
thinking. 

2. Not only knowledge of but skill in applying psychological 
principles. Lessenger,® in a controlled experiment designed to 
combine improvement of teachers in service with motivation of 
children’s work, made use of three teachers, two of whom were 


? Bonser, F. G., Life Needs and Education. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. 

* Lessenger, W. E., Motivation and the Accomplishment Quotient Technique. Ph.D. 
Dissertation, State University of Iowa, 1925. 
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new and one of whom had had some experience and had been 
rated excellent. The two new teachers had been carefully se- 
lected and trained. The emphasis was placed upon reading for 
the whole school year. Following the use of a battery of tests—in- 
telligence, general achievement, and reading—at the beginning of 
the school year and informal tests at intervals of six weeks, the 
teachers were given the responsibility for improving reading by 
applying psychological principles to the formulation of worth- 
while reading experiences. Decided gains were made during the 
year as measured by test results. 

3- Acquaintance with and the ability to use the techniques of 
fact finding, curriculum making, and research. The develop- 
ment of these tools may be secured by means of codperative 
experimentation such as is proposed in Chapter IX with respect 
to the selection and preparation of instructional materials or in 
repeating experiments for which the techniques have been clearly 
outlined, as a means of checking the truth of the original conclu- 
sions. Chapter VII includes illustrations in which teachers have 
made such contributions. 

4. Knowledge of the scientific method to be used to diagnose 
success or failure of classroom learning, both individual and 
group. Experiences with diagnosis should enable the teacher to 
develop some degree of skill in the application of scientific 
method to it without the specific guidance of the supervisor. 
Monroe* outlines a very detailed method for diagnosing specific 
difficulties of children who cannot read and recommends definite 
types of help to be given them. All educational diagnosis needs 
to be as fully and completely made. 

5. An understanding of children’s behavior, means of growth, 
and needs in terms of basic values. Wickman’ in his study 
showed that teachers improperly evaluate children’s behavior as 
to its seriousness, at least when compared with psychiatrists. 
Teachers do not consider the shy child a problem. Rather, they 
consider the child a problem who manifests an attacking type of 


“Monroe, Marion, Children Who Cannot Read; The Analysis of Reading Disabilities 
and the Use of Diagnostic Tests in the Instruction of Retarded Readers. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. 

5 Wickman, E. K., Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 
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behavior. As to the third item, “needs in terms of basic values,” 
the present stress placed upon children’s interests, while valuable 
and necessary, should not displace children’s needs as a basis for 
the selection of experiences. 


CoLLEcTING DaTA For APPRAISAL 


After the objectives have been set up, the next consideration 
is the scientific collection of data by the supervisor in codperation 
with principals and teachers. The types of data to be secured 
should be closely related to the objectives set up. Problems 
should be sufficiently practical so that principals and teachers 
may readily see how such studies can result in the improvement 
of the teaching act. The data should be secured objectively 
through check lists, tests, scales, diaries, stenographic reports, 
questionnaires, records of units of work, and other specific 
means. The data secured should be accurate and checked with 
sufficient care to insure the validity of the conclusions. Observ- 
able factors, such as attention, promptness, and cleanliness, may 
be measured by the teacher and pupil working cooperatively, 
making the first check-up as an inventory and the second as an 
achievement measure. 

For the present, at least, teacher growth is probably best meas- 
ured in terms of pupil growth. At the present time standardized 
tests are the most widely used yardsticks for determining such 
growth. Most of those in general use measure chiefly the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and skill. Relatively few of them meas- 
ure the so-called intangibles, the concomitants of learning, such 
as cooperation, initiative, and reliability. However, as was 
pointed out in Chapter V, such tests are becoming increasingly 
available and should be used more generally as means of collect- 
ing data for appraisal. 


STUDYING THE Propucts oF LEARNING TO DiscoveR ELEMENTS 
OF STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 


As the supervisor, working with principals and teachers, ap- 
proaches the problem of interpreting the results of educational 
measurement, he will look first for evidence of good work 
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worthy of commendation. However, if teacher growth is to be 
promoted by this study, some attention must be given to poor 
work and its causes. Especially is it important for the teacher 
to discover causes which he himself can influence. For example, 
“teacher personality” can be improved provided the teacher 
knows which traits need improvement and the relative impor- 
tance of these particular traits in teaching success. The Com- 
monwealth Teacher-Training Study’ presents a list of twenty-five 
traits which are attributes of the good teacher. Objective meas- 
ures built upon such a list and applied from time to time in spe- 
cific situations are necessary in order to provide incentives for 
growth. 

There are, of course, many causes which contribute to a sum- 
mary judgment of “poor work” in interpreting test results. A 
few which are frequently found are discussed here as a begin- 
ning from which the supervisor may work. 

1. Poorly adjusted instructional method. It is always desirable, 
in searching for causes of poor school work, first of all to make 
certain that the pupil’s lack of response is not due to poor teach- 
ing methods rather than to difficulties inherent in the pupil him- 
self. The teacher can do little to affect the pupil’s intelligence, 
his home environment, or his aptitudes, but he can help the pupil 
to use his native ability to the best advantage. The teacher can 
improve or develop from a small beginning good study habits, 
desirable character traits, emotional control, motor control, and 
various types of interests and skills. An experiment such as that 
conducted by Phillips’ to discover the nature and extent of re- 
versals in reading and closely related activities, made by right- 
and left-handed children, should serve to help teachers see that 
although left-handed children make no more reversals than 
right-handed children, there are problems of handedness which 
require differentiation of method in fields other than hand- 
writing. 

When pupils in a given group fail to respond to a learning 


* Charters, W. W., and Waples, D., Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

* Phillips, Albert J., Left Right Dominance and Disability in Reading. Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, University of Michigan, 1933. 
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situation, and when intelligence tests show that they are capable 
of learning, it is time for the teacher to take stock of his teaching 
procedures to find what he has done that hinders learning, or 
what he has not done that would facilitate learning. Kyte,° in 
his study of problems faced by rural school teachers, asked them 
to classify their serious difficulties as (1) unsolved problems, or 
(2) difficulties they believed they had overcome. When the 
returns were in, it was found that the items classified under prob- 
lems of classroom instruction were most frequently checked, 
with the item “keeping children profitably at work in class” 
receiving more checks than any other. The major problems un- 
der classroom instruction were classified as those concerned with 
(1) planning teacher’s own time, each grade’s schedule, and 
each pupil’s time; (2) methods of teaching, including modifica- 
tion of school work to provide for teaching by activities and 
correlating subject matter; and (3) skill in specific phases of 
the teaching act, such as the art of questioning and the making 
of assignments. Supervisors in other fields may well use these 
actual, reported problems as a basis for supervisory programs 
leading to teacher growth. 

2. Conflict of purposes. Causes for poor work may also exist 
in the fact that the purposes set up by the teacher either conflict 
with pupils’ purposes or do not serve them at all. Children who 
are interested in making an aquarium and find that avenue of 
interest stopped because they are required to study ancient peo- 
ples will be aware of conflict as to purposes. Students who study 
physics from a textbook without being led to an awareness of 
how its principles function in real life, will see little if any pur- 
pose in their study. 

3. Inadequate learning situations. The causes of failure may 
also lie in the fact that conditions suitable for pupil growth have 
not been provided. The laws of readiness, exercise, and effect, 
although accepted in theory, are frequently disregarded in prac- 
tice. For instance, among the numerous studies in recent years 
that have been made of children’s interests in the field of reading, 


® Kyte, George C., “Problems Rural School Teachers Are Facing,” The Nation's 
Schools, XI (April, 1933), 23-28. 
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the studies by Jordan,° Cavins,’® and others show that children’s 
interests have been violated in the selection of reading material. 
Usually materials have been selected by an adult without refer- 
ence to the pupils’ interests. Cavins concluded, as a result of 
his study, that the poems used in his experiment had been placed 
from two to three grades too low in courses of study as measured 
by children’s ability to understand them. Other studies have 
been made as to the grade placement of materials and of units of 
work in other subjects. There is always need for the supervisor 
to question earnestly whether the local course of study and the 
regular instructional aids provide properly adjusted and adequate 
learning situations for pupil growth. 

4. Physical environment. A satisfactory physical environment 
is essential to good work and failure to provide it may result in 
poor work. A study by Butsch”’ of the relation of ventilation to 
pupil health used measurement in terms of the number of ab- 
sences due to respiratory illness. The results showed that chil- 
dren in naturally ventilated rooms had a lower percentage of 
respiratory illness than those in mechanically ventilated rooms. 
This factor cannot be as easily controlled by the teacher as can 
that of seating. Bennett’” has shown that seats set at an angle 
to the source of light make it possible for all to have the benefits 
of correct lighting. 

5. Administrative arrangements. The administrative set-up 
with its provisions for pupil classification, grading, and promo- 
tion offers an important reason for failure unless it does provide 
very definitely for individual differences. Buckingham’ reports 
a study by McKinney at Springfield and Decatur, Illinois, in 
which 1,276 pupils were marked as failures. Teachers were 
directed to advance all pupils on probation for six weeks, thus 


* Jordan, A. M., Children’s Interests in Reading. ‘Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 107. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 

” Cavins, L. V., Standardization of American Poetry for School Purposes. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. 

“ Butsch, Russell L. C., “A Comparative Study of the Effects of Different Types of 
School-Building Ventilation on the Health of Pupils,” Elementary School Journal, XXX 
(September, October, November, 1929), 16-26, 123-31, 208-17. 

Bennett, H. E., School Posture and Seating: A Manual for Teachers, Physical 
Directors, and School Officials. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1928. 

48 Buckingham, B. R., “An Experiment in Promotion,” Journal of Educational Re- 

search, Ill (May, 1921), 326-335. 
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placing responsibility for success on the receiving teacher. 
Seventy-five per cent of the 1,276 pupils made good during the 
first report period, 75 per cent the second report period, and 63 
per cent the third (illness interfered). At the end of the semes- 
ter, 1,087 or 85 per cent of the probationers were promoted, this 
time without question. A comparison of the average scholar- 
ship for the semester preceding the experiment (80.4) with that 
at the end of the first semester of the experiment (81.1), and 
with that at the end of the second semester (82.2), seems to 
indicate that the quality of work was improved by such a pro- 
gram. 

A further study by McKinney of the quality of work done by 
repeaters indicates that 35 per cent of repeaters did better the 
second time, 53 per cent made no improvement, and 12 per cent 
did poorer work. A comparison with Keyes’ findings shows 
corresponding percentages of 28, 36, and 37. 


PLANNING THE MEANS By WHICH TO MAKE THE 
ProcRaAM EFFECTIVE 


How is the supervisor to adjust his program for the promotion 
of teacher growth to the actual needs of his teachers? The quick- 
est and the most unscientific way to bring about a change is to 
call a large group of teachers together and tell them what changes 
are to take place. A favorable mind-set is probably not likely to 
be developed in this manner. In the past the most common 
kind of supervision has been the mass type, just as the classroom 
teaching has been of this variety, but there will be much agree- 
ment with those who say that such supervision has been only 
moderately successful. There are mass or group methods, how- 
ever, which seem fitted to some situations and to the needs of 
considerable bodies of teachers. 


MEETING Group NEEDs 


Teachers’ meetings. Problem: How can teachers’ meetings be 
set up scientifically so as to meet the needs of all or most of the 


™ Keyes, Charles, Progress Through the Grades of City Schools; A Study of Ac- 
celeration and Arrest. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 42. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1911. 
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teachers and at the same time help the school to realize its 
objectives ? 

Teachers’ meetings must be concerned with the general prob- 
lems of the school as well as with classroom and learning situa- 
tions. Problems of the former type are usually called adminis- 
trative problems and the latter, supervisory. Under administration 
come the machinery of the school or system in making it 
an effective organization, the extra-curricular activities, and the 
problems which have to do with improving morale through in- 
creasing the degree of student participation. Under supervision 
may be considered those things which contribute to the improve- 
ment of learning. With this definition of supervision in mind, 
the teachers’ meetings will have to do largely with the learning 
process, although the school principal in his capacity as admin- 
istrator will need to give some time to administrative prob- 
lems. 

It is presumed, in discussing supervisory teachers’ meetings, 
that the supervisor is making a continuous survey of the success 
of the learnings going on under his care, and that from data 
available he has assembled problems of significance either to the 
whole body of teachers or to special groups. There may be a 
lack of clarity as to some of the objectives, or a need for restate- 
ment because recent experimentation has caused educational 
leaders to shift their point of view. Another method of securing 
problems is to send teachers a questionnaire, or otherwise en- 
courage them to propose vital, pressing problems as they see them 
from their vantage point on the firing line. Such problems to 
be of help, however, must be clearly and effectively stated. They 
can be discussed and evaluated, and the most significant ones can 
be made the basis for further investigation. 

After the discovery and statement of the problem comes the 
organization of the faculty for study. One supervisor said that 
it was his aim to make his meetings as vital as any course in 
education his teachers might receive at the university in the same 
city. Plans for study may be made through committees or by 
individuals, but the former scheme is more successful and makes 
use of a greater number of teachers. 
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In the selection of a problem for general study, care must be 
taken that its implications are broad and deep enough to have 
significance for all. Facts must show that there is a real problem. 
Some teacher may want to see a study made as to why students 
are worse behaved in school than they used to be, but it is de- 
sirable first to find out whether students do behave worse than 
formerly. It may be that the behavior problem is due to the per- 
sonality of the teacher. 

With the attack upon the problem planned, and the commit- 
tees assigned to investigate and report its various phases, next 
comes the work of collecting and classifying the data. Needed 
facts will often be found in the hands of certain teachers, in the 
files of the supervisor, or in publications by other investigators. 
Some facts, however, will be available only after experimentation. 
Reports may be possible after a short time or much time may be 
necessary, depending upon the nature and difficulty of the task. 

The next steps in problem solving are outlined in Chapter I. 
From this discussion it will be seen that if teachers’ meetings are 
to be scientific in method they must be purposeful and organized; 
facts and not conjecture, or opinion, or even authority are to be 
the basis for further action. 

The well-organized teachers’ meeting or series of meetings will 
include: 


. Organization around a central problem. 

. Plans for further activity. 

. Reports of investigation or progress. 

. Discussion of reports and the meaning of data submitted. 
. Attempts at generalizations based upon facts collected. 


Ub WN 


A true answer to the problem will come, if at all, only after 
careful checking of data, verification of the results, and thought- 
ful criticism of the validity of the conclusions. Even then the 
scientific investigator keeps an open mind on the subject, ready 
for any new data which may force him to accept different con- 
clusions. 

Demonstration lessons. Another form of assistance to groups 
of teachers is the demonstration lesson. If such a lesson is to be 
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a success, careful plans must be made, because the whole problem 
of success in learning is involved. First, the favorable attitude 
for learning on the part of the teachers is to be considered. Re- 
cently a teacher made a report in a class in education in one of 
our large teachers’ colleges, giving his experiences in demonstrat- 
ing a class activity before his colleagues in a prominent secondary 
school. His report received the approval of the class of experi- 
enced high school teachers, but the prevailing comment was, 
“If you were in our school, you would not dare to demonstrate 
before the faculty, for you would never hear the last of it.” This 
was a surprise to the teacher, as demonstration lessons were not 
infrequent in his school. It must be clear then that the matter 
of a favorable attitude toward demonstration can be created. If 
teachers who have diverse interests are to be present, the demon- 
stration must follow principles similar to those suggested for the 
selection of a subject for a teachers’ meeting. 

1. The demonstration may well grow out of discussion meetings and 

meet an expressed need of the group. 


2. The teacher selected for the demonstration ought to be chosen after 
discussion, not because he is the best teacher in the opinion of the 
supervisor, nor because he has the brightest class, but rather because 
his classroom is stressing some activity in which the teachers are par- 
ticularly interested at the time. 


3. The teacher must be willing and able to keep himself out of the 
picture as much as possible, and be ready to demonstrate a favorable 
learning situation rather than his own skill. 


4. The demonstration teacher must be one who can take part objectively 
in a post-discussion of the value of the activity seen. 


The demonstration is then set up after discussion in which all 
the teachers concerned take part, as well as the supervisor who 
may have initiated the plan and the teacher who is to demon- 
strate. A plan is made for the observation so that there will be 
unity as to what is to be observed, and so that the supervisor and 
the teacher concerned may know what to prepare. 

Teachers may feel the need for help in: 


1. Forming the class into a well-organized social group. 
2. Organizing group and individual activities in the classroom. 
3. Initiating and planning a unit of work. 
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. Some particular method or technique, such as a spelling lesson. 
. Conducting a home-room period. 

. Increasing pupil initiative as opposed to teacher activity. 

. Making assignments. 

. The use of teaching materials. 

. Testing the results. 


ow On naU > 


It may be well to see to it that, as the teachers look for definite 
techniques or methods, they are advised by the supervisor to 
gather data concerning: the teacher’s attitude toward the pupils; 
the attitude of the pupils toward the teacher and toward each 
other; the value of the activities; the value of the questions asked. 

The important problem for the observers and for the super- 
visor is the collection of data which may be valid concerning the 
work seen. As pointed out earlier, scientific observation and 
conclusions must be based upon objective data. 

In general it may be said that the observer must know the 
objectives of the lesson and must collect valid data about certain 
features agreed upon in advance. After the lesson, the observers 
should pool their data, harmonize their interpretations of the 
data, and draw conclusions as to the value of what they have 
seen. The supervisor will direct the deliberations and will help 
to formulate the next step. 

Teacher inter-visitation. Another way for the teacher to im- 
prove his method or technique is to visit good teachers who have 
developed some particular phase of classroom procedure to a 
satisfactory standard, or whose results are successful in measur- 
able degree. Such visits may be made in groups or individually. 
For teachers in service the visits should be preceded by discussions 
directed by the supervisor and by special preparation on the part 
of the teacher. The conference with the supervisor ought to 
reveal what can be seen during the visit, and usually it is wise 
to center the observation around a few points. The teacher’s 
preparation should consist of making himself familiar with the 
subject matter or activities to be investigated and the methods 
to be used. In an investigation of reading, for example, a pre- 
liminary study of one or two authorities would perhaps be the 
best preparation. The teacher may wish to study methods of 
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diagnosis of pupil difficulty, remedial methods used, and the 
place of oral and silent reading in general. He must also be 
ready and able to secure valid data concerning the work seen, 
which can be used for evaluation later. After the visit, everyone 
concerned will doubtless wish to meet with the supervisor and 
discuss the lesson or activities seen. In general, inter-visitation 
should be conducted on the same plane as demonstration lessons, 
and the same scientific preparation for the collection and evalua- 
tion of data should obtain. 

Group conferences. It is believed increasingly by many super- 
visors that group conferences of teachers are among the most 
valuable means of securing teacher growth. Common types of 
conferences are: 


Grade groups 
School or department groups 


Primary or elementary school 
Intermediate or junior high school 
Senior high school 


Subject matter or activity groups 
Committees or special task groups 
Guidance groups 


The growing tendency to introduce specialization in teaching 
from the earliest grades in the elementary school has caused the 
development of codperative planning among teachers in schools 
so organized. By this means units of work are planned in group 
conferences under the guidance of the principal as supervisor, 
and each teacher of the group is assigned definite responsibility 
in the development of the unit. Such planning and the resulting 
activities are among the most fruitful possibilities in the super- 
visory field. The secondary school offers rich opportunity for 
planning in those situations where the well-rounded development 
of pupils is considered more important than formal acquisition 
of knowledge. For the general supervisor the kindergarten- 
primary, the intermediate, and upper grades all offer opportunity 
for group action after plans have been made. 

In general, the mode of using the scientific method with group 
conferences is similar to that with teachers’ meetings. The first 
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step is the discovery and isolation of the problem. It may have 
its inception in the course of study. It may be one large prob- 
lem which has been troubling all the teachers of a certain grade. 
Next, the problem may lead to research or the planning of a 
unit of work to meet a demonstrated need of pupils. 

An illustration may serve to indicate how these steps lead on 
into productive activity. A group of teachers of the fifth grade 
brought out in a conference their growing belief that the course 
of study in arithmetic should be more closely related to the lives 
of children. Committees were appointed: one, to make a new 
study of the course to see if this were really true; another, to 
study new courses of study in arithmetic developed in other cit- 
ies; a third, to investigate recent research and publications on the 
subject. Along with this detailed study there was a general study 
as to the present needs of the children for number, as well as 
their not too remotely future needs. With the reports of re- 
search or study came consideration of what the proposed changes 
might mean: (1) in the lives of the children, (2) in the class 
activities, (3) with respect to changes in teaching material, and 
(4) with respect to expense. The discussion led to plans for ex- 
perimental teaching with control groups and the careful check- 
ing of results. Out of this came recommendations through the 
supervisor and arithmetic committee to the superintendent for 
changes in the course of study. 

Discussion groups and study groups. Informal discussion and 
study groups have for their purpose a broadened background, a 
deeper understanding of educational objectives and methods than 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators usually have. Educators 
of every type must be increasingly expert in subject matter and 
method, and they must be alive to the great social, economic, and 
moral challenges of the day. Each study group can attack its 
problems scientifically by undertaking a study of educational 
objectives and problems of the present day in the light of the 
existing social and economic structure.”° 


** An excellent list of newer worth-while books was published in the Journal of the 
National Education Association for April, 1933. This list furnishes material for study 
into many educational problems, although intensive investigation would lead to a 
need for other materials. 
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It must be admitted that many teachers and some supervisors 
do not wish to discuss or even contemplate the broader problems 
of education, especially the philosophical groundwork. Their 
defense is that they are interested in the practical only, but what 
this actually means is that they wish others to set the goals for 
them to follow. The scientific attitude in education implies the 
constant challenging of goals and continuous modification to 
meet the advances in thought and changing social, economic, and 
moral situations. 

Bulletins. Supervisory bulletins are usually of two kinds: (1) 
those which are a part of a planned program for the development 
of teachers, and (2) those which are written to meet some special 
or immediate need. The latter type are by far the more common, 
but they are not necessarily more stimulating or helpful than the 
former. Scientifically planned bulletins will consider objectives, 
problems, collection of data, possible solutions, and all the steps 
which have to do with the discovery of truth and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. This means that the bulletins will be the 
outgrowth of discussions and the proposals will go no faster than 
the ground has been prepared. 

The bulletins should be carefully prepared and duplicated so 
that they can be filed for use as the best and most convenient 
material available for each teacher on the subjects under discus- 
sion or investigation. 

Lectures. Recently a large group of citizens in a community 
desired to become better informed about the causes underlying 
the economic depression and its attendant social ills. To do this 
they organized study groups and a forum. The study groups met 
monthly and discussed the problem for the coming forum or 
lecture. The result of the plan was that several hundred people 
of all classes became learners, thoroughly alive to great public 
questions. Some seemed to find the study groups the better 
learning situation, while others believed the forum of greater 
value. Both were probably necessary, and plans for another year 
called for both.’* Would it not be difficult to suggest a better 


% Hook, Constance, “The Montclair Economic Forum,” Progressive Education, X 
(March, 1933), 150-153. 
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form of organization for a series of lectures for teachers than the 
citizens arranged for themselves? The teachers could well un- 
dertake a study of present-day social and economic ills and they 
would be wise to relate it as far as possible to the civic and social 
life of the community in both its local and broader aspects. 

Committees. More and more supervisors are depending upon 
committees of teachers for certain types of curriculum studies and 
assistance in preparation of courses of study. As in all activities 
related to the welfare of the school, the right attitude of mind in 
the teaching force is essential in order to produce the most 
growth. Education cannot progress faster than the teachers 
grasp, accept, and help promote the aims of the school system. 
Supervision should be creative and scientific, and to be either it 
should be democratic. If supervision is to create the best learn- 
ing situation for teachers, it can best do so by admitting them to 
the largest possible share in selecting objectives which their abil- 
ity, training, and experience make possible. This applies also to 
the discovery of the means or routes through which the goals 
are to be reached. 

Types of committees now in frequent use deal with the cur- 
riculum, preparation of courses of study, grade activities, investi- 
gation of new teaching materials, and revision of supply lists for 
classrooms."’ The committees will work scientifically if they 
seek to find and state the most important problems, seek ob- 
jective data concerning each, and, as outlined previously, seek 
the truth through accurate and unbiased investigation. To do 
this requires capable leadership on the part of the supervisor and 
intelligent and professional committees. 

Exhibits of units of work and textbooks. An important means 
of improving teachers in service is to exhibit work which shows 
progress in achieving the aims set up by the schools. This is 
important for the learning of both students and teachers. Every 
school and school system can have such exhibits. In one city a 
large room in the Board of Education building has been set aside 
for exhibition purposes. It is the task of the general supervisors 


17 For suggestions as to the selection of such committees and their work, see Chap- 
ters VII, VIII, and IX. 
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to see that units are selected from the classrooms and placed in 
a favorable location in the exhibition room. The great problem 
of such a room is to keep its contents fresh and up-to-date and 
representative of the vitality permeating the school system. As 
soon as such a room is in any measure neglected, it becomes a 
museum rather than a vital force in the improvement of 
teachers. 

Often, in the same room, there are publishers’ exhibits of text- 
books for pupils and teachers which are considered especially 
adapted to the needs of the present day. The books are carefully 
classified, and an indication of the contribution each has to make 
to courses of study and activities is usually displayed where the 
teachers can study it. 


HELPING THE INDIVIDUAL TEACHER 


On the preceding pages attention has been given to the types 
of service which the supervisor is able to give to the teachers in 
groups for the development of further growth. It is now pro- 
posed to discuss some of the means whereby individual teachers 
may be helped most. 

Supervisory visits and post-visit discussions. It is assumed that 
the supervisor will visit the classroom and work with the indi- 
vidual teacher if best results are to be obtained. To be successful 
in such contacts with the teacher, however, the supervisor must 
create if necessary a favorable learning attitude on the part of 
the teacher. The mind-set for the individual must be fully as 
favorable as with the group. The means for creating this atti- 
tude have been discussed earlier in the chapter. 

The first step for the supervisor arises from the accumulated 
data in his hands, or the feeling of need on the part of the 
teacher. The latter is preferable, especially if the aid requested 
is centered around some problem of vital significance. If poor 
results have been obtained, as shown by tests, then the super- 
visor and the teacher have the problem of finding the cause or 
causes. This situation is often handled unscientifically by super- 
visors who may assume that the cause is evident and no further 
investigation is needed. 
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The second step is a conference between the supervisor and 
the teacher, in which the situation is discussed frankly and plans 
are laid to attack the difficulty by the analysis of some seemingly 
successful work. Usually such plans will lead to classroom visits 
by the supervisor, further collection of data and perhaps some 
experimentation. After these steps will come more conferences, 
the development of an hypothesis as to the cause of the difficulty, 
a trial of the hypothesis in the light of the data secured, and the 
formulation of conclusions. 

The following case study has some of the elements of scientific 
procedure and is well within the possibilities of every well-trained 
supervisor. 

Case study. A successful sixth grade teacher reported to her 
supervisor that she had been teaching a unit on New England for 
several weeks and that a test showed that the pupils had gained 
little. An analysis of the test questions revealed that they were 
chiefly of the factual or memory type. There were few that re- 
quired any knowledge of relationships or expression of attitude, 
and few that had any connection with lifelike situations. The 
teacher, who was unusually successful in the skill subjects, wished 
to do as well with the social sciences, and called attention to her 
knowledge of and adherence to the course of study. The feeling 
of need and a willingness to discuss the problem were evident. 

As a result of this first conference, the supervisor at the re- 
quest of the teacher agreed to help plan and carry out a new unit 
on New England to see if the class could be brought to a higher 
level of understanding. 

The teacher presented the matter to the class and the pupils 
readily agreed to cooperate with the supervisor in the experiment. 
The supervisor took some time to discuss New England with 
the class, especially emphasizing it as a neighboring region where 
some of them went in the summer and where one or two had 
lived. It was decided to have the class plan a study based upon 
automobile trips to New England in search of a business location 
or a place to spend the summer vacation. 

To make such a study successful it was agreed that much ma- 
terial would be required. The room contained some modern 
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geographies and maps, but the class wished automobile maps, 
pictures, advertisements of industries and summer places, weather 
maps, and a construction table. Committees were formed to get 
materials, make investigations, and prepare reports. The pupils, 
the supervisor, and the teacher planned together the goals and 
the means of reaching them. 

When the time arrived which had been set for the work to 
near a close and the unit was securing satisfactory responses from 
most of the class, the supervisor and the teacher again went over 
the test given previously, upon which the majority of the class 
had failed. A new test made up of objective questions was de- 
vised, based upon the newer interests and learnings. There were 
seven times as many questions on the new test as on the old, and 
the teacher agreed that possible learnings were much better sam- 
pled than by her former test. A minimum achievement was set 
by the teacher and she said, “If a pupil can answer enough to 
reach that score, he must know something about New England.” 
All but three reached the passing mark. 

During the work upon the unit there was attention to the im- 
provement of the reports, a shift in the type of question from the 
factual to the thoughtful, an increased use of activities, and prac- 
tice in sharp but fair discussion. In this latter phase of the work 
a great weakness appeared, but in the end the class discussions 
were on a higher plane. The results showed that the class could 
learn when the problems were within their experience and 
interest. 

The teacher and the supervisor then went over the course of 
study in terms of its objectives and made these observations: 

1. The course of study did have worthy objectives. The course needed 


to give more suggestions as to outcomes desired and ways of reaching 
the objectives. 


2. The classroom was not provided with sufficient social science teaching 
material, but the teacher had not realized this. The course of study 
could suggest additional materials needed. 


3. The teacher realized that although she had developed much ability as 
a teacher of skills, she had not acquired a background nor a method 
which would succeed with social science. She needed help beyond 
the printed course of study. 
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4. The teacher gained skill during the unit in dividing the time for 
social science into: reports, planning, research, and testing. Not all 
these features appeared every day. 


5. Less attention was given to the acquisition of factual knowledge and 
fewer book assignments were made. 


6. More attention was given to psychological learning and less to logical. 

7. There was better motivation and integration; more reading with a 

purpose. 

8. There were more contacts with the home. 

The scientific aspects of this study might be summed up as 
follows: The teacher by her own testing methods had discovered 
poor work. She lacked the technique for finding the causes of 
the poor work. The supervisor, by methods based upon experi- 
ence and training, discovered that the goals were founded upon 
the acquisition of abstract knowledge rather than upon the think- 
ing required in lifelike situations. The hypothesis as to the diff- 
culty suggested that the learnings were abstract and logical rather 
than concrete and psychological. 

Coéperative research. It is safe to say that in all phases of edu- 
cation there is much uncertainty at present as to what are the 
best objectives, what is a proper program of studies, and what 
are the best methods of learning. Such doubts may be confusing 
to educators but they stimulate thinking and research. Such a 
situation leaves a multitude of problems for every school or- 
ganization to undertake, and although most schools and teachers 
are not equipped to do research, almost everyone can be reached 
through cooperative supervisory enterprise. A supervisor, to be 
efficient, should be familiar with research and experimentation, 
and teachers must have a part in such investigations if the best 
results are to be obtained. In democratic supervision the teacher, 
the principal, and the general or special supervisor sit down to- 
gether, study the data available, formulate the problems, and plan 
the steps thought necessary to find the answer, even if it be but 
a temporary one. Teachers who are allowed to take part in such 
codperative enterprises must of necessity grow. Reports of such 
research are now common. 

Professional reading. The supervisor has an important and 
interesting task not only in keeping abreast of the times himself 
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in his reading but also in guiding individual teachers to keep up 
to date. Knowing enough about the trends of the times so that 
his judgment is sound as to the function of education in life today 
and tomorrow is a great challenge to any educator. To meet it 
he must read understandingly a first-class newspaper, periodicals 
with articles touching all phases of life, and enough of the newer 
books to be familiar with the thought of the day, running the 
whole gamut from the extreme conservative to the extreme 
liberal. 

In the field of educational thought and technique he must read 
broadly enough to know what lines of thought are coming to 
the fore, and often he must read intensively if he is to be ready 
to give aid in solving the problems of those who look to him 
for help. For example: if the supervisor is to lead in the con- 
struction of a new course of study in arithmetic, the place of 
number in our life today is one of the first considerations. Then 
the needs of children and their mental attitudes toward number 
and what the child-study laboratories have to reveal must be 
investigated. The newest educational experiments in teaching 
number in the classroom and the grade placement must come up 
for consideration. Finally, the administrators have helpful opin- 
ions about what really works. 

To know life demands contacts with people and with books. 
The supervisor must have such experience to make a course of 
study in any field. 

This continual reading of the best material constantly arouses 
the alert supervisor to see new relationships in life and new tasks 
for the school. New enterprises are started, new problems are 
stated, or new light thrown on old problems. “Reading maketh 
a full man” and tends to make of the supervisor an alert, capable 
leader. 








CHAPTER VII 


HOW TO USE THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN 
CURRICULUM STUDIES 


Berore You Reap THE Cuapter. Curriculum studies have received rela- 
tively little attention in previous yearbooks of this Department. Yet year 
by year more supervisory workers are being expected to lead in the revision 
of the curriculum. This chapter should give such workers an overview 
of the field. It is written primarily for the consumer of curriculum re- 
search, because every supervisor needs to utilize the results of research 
relating to objectives, method, content, and grade placement. The implica- 
tion of the chapter is clear, however, that the supervisor who is to be an 
intelligent consumer must also be, to a degree at least, a producer of 
scientific curriculum studies. The chapter should be of particular interest 
to such supervisory agents as superintendents and general and special 
supervisors who have the entire school community as their field of activity. 

Curriculum studies are concerned with the end to be accom- 
plished by the educative process and with the ways and means 
of accomplishment through content and method, including grade 
placement. Such studies furnish the framework and material 
for courses of study, for supervisory bulletins, and for discussions 
dealing with the problems of what to teach, how to teach, and 
where to teach it. 

The extent to which the supervisor is responsible for directing 
curriculum studies varies somewhat with the organization of the 
school system in which he works. In the larger cities, where 
some subdivision of supervision is necessary, the major responsi- 
bility for such studies may be carried by some individual or group 
of individuals especially prepared to direct studies, and to articu- 
late such changes in the curriculum as may seem advisable in 
the several divisions of the instructional program. All super- 
visors, however, play important rdles as advisers in their particu- 
lar subjects or fields. In smaller school systems, the supervisor 
frequently carries the entire responsibility for working out de- 
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sirable changes in the curriculum. Although the degree of re- 
sponsibility may vary, still in practically all situations the super- 
visor is both a consumer and a producer of curriculum studies. 
He must use discriminately the results of published studies and 
he must frequently supplement what he finds in educational 
literature with studies of his own. 


Tue Use oF THE RESULTS OF CURRICULUM STUDIES 


The statement is frequently made that educational practice is 
from ten to twenty years behind educational theory. This “lag” 
indicates that, as a whole, those in charge of directing instruction 
have been poor consumers of the results of educational research. 
When one considers all who are entrusted with supervisory re- 
sponsibility (superintendents, principals, department heads, gen- 
eral supervisors, and special supervisors), it is quite obvious that 
some of the individuals have not the training which will enable 
them either to use the results of curriculum studies effectively or 
to conduct investigations scientifically. It is also evident that no 
small number of supervisors are apathetic or even disdainful of 
the results of educational research. Although such apathy and 
disdain usually denote a lack of understanding of how to 
use such material and lack of skill in scientific method, this atti- 
tude is somewhat intensified by the very nature of curriculum 
studies. The results of curriculum studies are fragmentary and 
sometimes contradictory. Seldom, if ever, does a supervisor find 
in the results of the studies which are available a complete solu- 
tion of any one of his problems. He must bring together truths 
by a critical reading of many studies. Then, by critical thinking, 
selection, and evaluation, he must fit together these truths and 
on this basis build a pattern of action. A plan of action based on 
even fragmentary truths is superior to anything he and the teach- 
ers could devise without such guidance. 

The fact that supervisors have looked for ready-made solutions 
to their problems is due to the misunderstanding of the whole 
nature of scientific method. Objective study does not, without 
thought, yield truth either to the one who is conducting the 
study or to the one who attempts to use the results of such a 
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study. Scientific method is a refinement of observation and an 
improvement of the basis on which opinion is formed. Scientific 
method and philosophic method are not two independent ap- 
proaches to problem solving, but rather each is correlative to the 
other. 

It would indeed be a poor sociologist or economist who 
would attempt to outline measures for correcting our present 
economic difficulties without having, as a basis for his thinking, 
knowledge of the truths to be gained from surveys of production, 
consumption, and employment. Likewise, it would indeed be 
a poor supervisor who would attempt to outline with his teachers 
a method for improving pupils’ ability to solve problems in arith- 
metic without bringing to the teachers the helps to be found in 
numerous curriculum studies on how to improve problem-solving 
ability in arithmetic. 

The actual labor involved in gathering material pertinent to 
supervisory problems has been reduced by the appearance of 
some excellent summaries of the important research in selected 
fields, such as those of Gray’ in reading, Buswell and Judd? in 
arithmetic, Lyman*® in certain phases of English, and Curtis* in 
general science. In addition to helpful summaries, a new bal- 
ance-striking type of magazine article is making its appearance. 
Turney” strikes a balance for us on the problems of ability 
grouping. He reviews most of the worth-while studies of the 
problem and then sets forth the conclusions which may be drawn 
on the basis of these studies. These conclusions show clearly 
what may be accepted as the best information now available on 
this problem. The publication of the American Educational 


*Gray, William Scott, “Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading,” Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 28. Chicago: The University of Chicago, 
June, 1925. 

* Buswell, Guy Thomas, and Judd, Charles Hubbard, “Summary of Educational 
Investigations Relating to Arithmetic,” Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
27. Chicago: The University of Chicago, June, 1925. 

*Lyman, Rollo L., “Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, 
and Composition,” Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 36. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago, October, 1929. 

“Curtis, Francis D., Investigations in the Teaching of Science. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1926. Second Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1931. 

® Turney, Austin H., “The Status of Ability Grouping,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XVII (January and February, 1931), 21-42, 110-127. 
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Research Association, the Review of Educational Research, is de- 
voted exclusively to presenting summaries and evaluations of 
research in each major field of education. Articles of the inven- 
tory type, as well as summaries of investigations, should be en- 
couraged. They enable the supervisors to make greater use of 
research findings. They save labor and give the supervisor time 
for thought. Even summaries and inventories, however, will not 
do away with the necessity of critical thinking. 

As has already been mentioned, results of studies of educational 
method are sometimes contradictory, and this may discourage 
and confuse some supervisors. In some instances such contra- 
dictions are due to imperfect reporting. Let us suppose that one 
investigator reports that phonics aids slow pupils in learning to 
read, while another investigator finds that phonics does not help 
slow pupils in reading. Frequently, when analytical thinking is 
applied to such contradictory findings, the conflict can be re- 
solved. What kind of phonics did each investigator use? Was 
it the same in both studies? The answers to these questions may 
be gained from an inspection of the authors’ reports on the 
methods used. The answers may show that each investigator 
used a different type of phonics, and therefore the studies really 
show that one type of phonics helped and the other type of 
phonics did not. An examination of the method used in each 
of these studies may show that the technique of one investigation 
was faulty. The phonics group in the study that favored phonics 
may have used a reading method which was somewhat different 
from that used by the non-phonics group with which it was 
compared. Since the reading method was not controlled, the 
favorable results shown by the study may have been due to the 
greater interest in reading and not to the effectiveness of phonics. 
Therefore, this study must be discarded as a measure of the 
value of phonics, since there were two factors either of which 
may have been responsible for the favorable results. 

As the quality of the studies reported improves—and it has 
been steadily improving—contradictions due to poor reporting 
and to faulty method will tend to decrease in number. A prac- 
tice which may aid in eliminating much of the faulty and poor 
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research is the tendency of investigators to confirm their findings 
by repeating their studies, or for individuals, other than the 
original investigators, to repeat important studies. Selke® re- 
peated the study of reading vocabularies made by Selke and 
Selke.’ Such repetition of studies would do much to develop 
greater confidence in educational research. Educators would do 
well to imitate medical research in this respect: to encourage 
more individuals to devote longer periods of time to their studies 
and to test their findings by repeating their experiments. 

The wisdom of opening a chapter on the use of scientific 
method in curriculum studies with a discussion of the difficulties 
of using curriculum studies may be questionable. However much 
one believes in the value of a thoroughgoing knowledge of the 
results of curriculum studies, still one cannot but be sympathetic 
with supervisors who encounter the obstacles mentioned. They 
are obstacles to be overcome and not reasons for disregarding the 
help which can be gained. Much time and energy can be saved 
as well as discouragement and failure avoided by building on 
the work of others. Those who fear that the use of scientific 
method may lead to a coldly factual procedure have little ground 
for their fears, since there will always be plenty of room for 
creative thinking. Probably it is more humane to acquaint 
teachers with the work which others have done toward solving 
problems of the classroom than it is to permit them to stumble 
blindly through pitfalls which others have charted. 


THE DIRECTION OF CURRICULUM STUDIES 


The majority of studies to be found in educational research 
have not been conducted by the supervisory group. Not many 
supervisors have as yet shown any particular skill in directing 
studies that may be termed truly scientific. The obstacles which 
act as deterrents to the use of results of curriculum studies have 
also dampened supervisors’ interest in conducting systematic 
studies of their problems. However, there are probably addi- 


* Selke, Erich, “A Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of Twelve Beginning 
Books in Reading,” Journal of Educational Research, XX\1 (December, 1930), 369-374. 
*Selke, Erich, and Selke, George A., “A Study of the Vocabularies of Beginning 
Books in Twelve Reading Methods,” Elementary School Journal, XXII (June, 1922), 
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tional factors which account for the absence of scientific pro- 
cedure in dealing with supervisory problems. Among these are 
a lack of skill in organizing a controlled experiment, an insuffi- 
cient knowledge of statistical methods, and a lack of appreciation 
of the value of such studies. The lack of time and the expense 
involved are sometimes cited as reasons for the absence of super- 
visory-conducted curriculum studies, but they do not seem to be 
valid reasons when one considers the amount of time and mate- 
rial which is now spent in fruitless search for the solution of 
classroom problems. The training in research and in statistical 
methods now offered in our colleges of education will aid in 
developing appreciation of the value of scientific method in study 
of classroom problems as well as the necessary skills. There is 
much, however, which the supervisor can do in self-training. 
Becoming familiar with the studies of others is a very good ap- 
proach to the task of conducting one’s own studies. 

The limits of this chapter forbid a comprehensive discussion 
of the actual methods of conducting scientific investigations, even 
were such a discussion desirable. Many published treatises on 
how to do research in education are available which will acquaint 
the supervisor with the techniques. Chapter I presented a brief 
treatment of scientific procedure and referred to several helpful 
discussions of the subject. This chapter is confined to an over- 
view of some of the principal types of curriculum studies. If this 
overview gives some insight into the scope of curriculum studies 
as well as a notion of their intimate relationship to the problems 
of the supervisor, then the purpose of the chapter will be 
accomplished. 

In presenting the overview, four types of curriculum studies 
are used. These four types are overlapping and there are some 
important curriculum studies which could be classified readily 
under any of the headings. The types are sufficiently broad, 
however, to give a survey of the field. The curriculum studies 
most intimately related to the supervisors’ work are those con- 
cerned with: 

1. Determining the objectives or goals toward which school learning can 


and should be directed. 
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2. Determining the best method for directing the learning process to- 
ward the desired goals. 


3. Determining the best content and the best activities through which 
the desired and presumably valid objectives may be most effectively 
and economically achieved. 


4. Determining the age, grade level, or stage of learning at which de- 
sired objectives may be most economically and effectively achieved. 


DETERMINING OBJECTIVES 


If the school is to meet its obligations of “bringing children 
to a progressive understanding of their responsibility for social 
progress and of the problems, practices, and institutions of social 
life,”*® those who are entrusted with the direction of schools must 
have an understanding of the needs of society and of the obliga- 
tion of the school to aid society to meet those needs. If the 
purposes of the school are understood even in part, and if the 
particular learnings which the school should and could promote 
are envisaged by the supervisors, teachers, and to a certain ex- 
tent by the pupils, then much aimless wandering will be elimi- 
nated. 

Probably the most useful as well as the major portion of all 
curriculum studies have been directed toward securing informa- 
tion concerning the aims of education. These studies have been 
quite largely the work of university instructors in education and 
of graduate students in education and not of supervisors. Studies 
designed to determine the objectives of education are usually so 
time consuming and of such long duration as to be impractical 
in the usual supervisory situation; therefore, the supervisor is 
largely a consumer of the work of others. He should be familiar, 
however, with sources of objectives and with the advantages and 
disadvantages of the methods commonly used.” 

Some of the most commonly used sources of objectives are: 
analyses of adult life; analyses of child behavior; the agreement 
of experts; analyses of statistical records; analyses of textbooks 
and courses of study; and the analyses of the writings and pro- 


® The Foundations of Curriculum-Making, Twenty-Sixth Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II, p. 15. Bloomington, IIl.: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1926. 

* Barr, A. S., An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1931. 
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nouncements of careful forecasters of our social and economic 
life. 

A brief description of the methods which have been employed 
in using each of these sources may serve to clarify the relation 
of this type of curriculum study to the business of directing 
teaching. 

1. Analyses of adult life. Bobbitt’s® presentation of the cen- 
tral theory of this method is undoubtedly familiar to the readers 
of the yearbook, and therefore it will need but little amplifica- 
tion. Human life consists of the performance of specific al- 
though varied activities. The investigator can discover these 
activities by going into the world of affairs and noting the par- 
ticulars of which these affairs consist. The activities so discovered 
form the objectives of the curriculum. 

Analyses of adult life have been used in a variety of ways and 
in a number of different fields. Bowden” used this technique 
to determine the social utility of school practices in teaching 
arithmetic. By means of a questionnaire, he secured from adults 
the kinds of arithmetic problems which they solve outside of 
their vocations. Data secured from the questionnaires were com- 
pared with school practice. Charters” reports a variation of this 
method to obtain exact descriptions of the activities performed 
by different types of occupational workers. 

The use of analyses of adult life as a source of objectives is 
based on at least two important assumptions. First, of course, 
is the assumption that education is preparation for adult life. 
The controversy over the rdle which adult life and child life 
should play in determining the objectives of education is an old 
one. The validity of either of these sources, adult life or child 
life, depends not so much on the philosophy of the individual 
educator as it does on the nature of the school activity for which 
objectives are being discovered and on the school or age level at 
which the objectives are to be used. Many students of education 


% Bobbitt, Franklin, The Curriculum, p. 42. New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1918. , é 

Bowden, A. O., Consumers Use of Arithmetic. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 340. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 

48 Charters, W. W., Curriculum Construction, p. 273-307. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923. 
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believe that the objectives of the elementary school should be 
greatly influenced by child interests and child activities, but that 
those of the secondary school should be closely related to adult 
needs. The second assumption is that the activities now per- 
formed by adults are desirable. The method used should provide 
for the elimination of undesirable activities and such elimination 
may involve considerable error. 

2. Analyses of child behavior. Since child interests and needs 
are, at least in theory, commonly accepted determinants of what 
should be taught in the schools, it is not strange that many of the 
more recent studies of objectives have utilized this source. There 
are studies of children’s interests, such as Washburne’s”® analysis 
of questions pertaining to natural phenomena which were most 
frequently asked by children. Jennings” had pupils keep a diary 
on their out-of-school reading as a way of discovering their read- 
ing interests. Barnes’ investigated the natural ways in which 
children use oral English. 

Child behavior is studied also through analyses of children’s 
errors and difficulties. Many language studies are of this type. 
Charters”® study of the language errors made by children in 
Kansas City is well known. Matravers*’ secured stenographic 
reports of high school pupils’ out-of-school conversations and 
analyzed them to determine the social utility of different lan- 
guage forms. 

3. The agreement of experts. This source implies the necessity 
of setting a valid technic for selecting experts and for securing 
a sufficient number of experts to give reliable data. Leonard** 
used this source to particularly good advantage in a study of 
grammatical usage and punctuation in English. His technic for 
selecting experts is fully described in his study. The committee 


#7 Washburne, C. W., “Behavior of the Individual Child,” Modern Education, Il 
(April, 1930), 2-6. 

* Jennings, Joe, “Leisure Reading of Junior High School Boys and Girls,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, V1 (May, 1920), 333-347- 

% Barnes, Walter, ‘““Language as Behavior,’ Elementary English Review, VII (Decem- 
ber, 1930), 241-245; VIII (January and February, 1931), 14-17, 44-46. 

#° Charters, W. W., op. cit. 

1 Matravers, C. H., “Corrective-Language Program,” English Journal, XVIII (Septem- 
ber, 1929), 564-570. 

%* Leonard, Sterling A., Current English Usage, English Monograph No. 1. Chicago: 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1932. 
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on investigation in the modern foreign languages used this source 
for determining the immediate and ultimate objectives of mod- 
ern foreign languages. Cole’® describes their procedure. 

4. The statistical records of schools and other social and eco- 
nomic institutions. The use of this source has been limited, 
probably owing to the somewhat restricted nature of definite 
records in many fields of instruction. It has been used particu- 
larly in discovering the goals of safety and health education. 
Analysis of reported accidents to children of school age forms 
the basis for much of the safety instruction.” Cairns” isolated 
certain health objectives by studying morbidity and mortality 
statistics and health records of pupils. 

5. The analyses of textbooks and courses of study. This is a 
commonly used source, but it is based on an assumption which 
should not be lost from sight, namely, that what is used in text- 
books and in courses of study is what should be used. The fact 
that a certain item is found frequently and persistently in texts 
and in courses of study does not necessarily prove that it is of 
value. If this assumption is kept in the foreground, undoubtedly 
objectives most frequently observed in textbooks form a basis for 
analytical thinking about desirable objectives. 

Textbooks have been used to discover the basis and technical 
vocabularies, as well as topics or problems, of various subjects. 
Barr and Gifford” studied eight different high school texts in 
history and isolated a list of nineteen hundred words which 
occurred in seventy-five per cent of the books. Civics books were 
analyzed by Stephenson*™ and the vocabulary selected was tested 
to determine pupils’ familiarity with it. Harap and Persing™ 
had courses of study and textbooks in general science evaluated 


Cole, Robert D., Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1931. 

” Safety and Health Education. Course of Study, Kindergarten through Grade VI. 
Minneapolis: Public Schools, 1932-1933. 

21 Cairns, Laura, “Scientific Basis for Health Instruction in Public Schools,” Pubdli- 
cations in Education, Vol. 2, No. 5, p. 95. Berkeley: University of California, 1929. 

"Barr, A. S., and Gifford, C. W., “Vocabulary of American History,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XX (September, 1929), 103-121. 

* Stephenson, Orlando W., “The Special Vocabulary of Civics,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XVIII (November, 1928), 297-304. 

“ Harap, Henry, and Persing, Ellis C., “Present Objectives in General Science,” 
Science Education, XIV (March, 1930), 477-497- 
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by leaders in that field and then analyzed these materials to 
determine the objectives. 

6. The writings and pronouncements of careful forecasters of 
our social and economic life. One of the principal studies of this 
source was that conducted by Billings.”* He analyzed the writ- 
ings of “frontier thinkers” in the social sciences and selected the 
basic generalizations and central themes which occurred. An 
analysis of social issues as found in treatises by authorities in the 
various technical social fields was included in Lee’s”® study. 

Forecasters of social and economic life have for some time pre- 
dicted that the increase in machine production would bring more 
leisure time. Alert directors of educational programs have taken 
cognizance of this prediction by providing school activities to aid 
in developing leisure time interests of a desirable type. These 
programs are, for the most part, rather haphazard because there 
are not as yet adequate studies either of what constitutes desirable 
leisure time employment or of the effectiveness of the programs 
which are being attempted. This phase of the educational pro- 
gram will undoubtedly receive more attention in the future. 

As a consumer of objectives, the supervisor is confronted with 
the necessity of selecting from the studies available the objectives 
for his school, division of the school, or subject in which he is 
particularly interested. In the performance of this activity, the 
use of scientific method is quite as desirable as it is in the actual 
execution of an original study. The most common method used 
is that of compiling a list of objectives from the available studies 
and then submitting this list to teachers for evaluation.*” Barr”® 
suggests a more exact method of classifying and of correlating 
classifications. Harap” proposes certain criteria for determining 
the importance, interest, and difficulty of objectives. 


* Billings, Neal, Determination of Generalizations Basic to the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum, p. 289. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1929. 

* Lee, Baldwin, “Issues in the Social Studies,” p. 183. Lincoln School, Social Science 
Monograph, No. 3. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 

77 Broome, E. C., and others, “The Nation at Work on the Public School Curricu- 
lum,” Fourth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Washington, D. C., 
1926, p. 346-357. ; aw 

*Barr, A. S., An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1931. 

* Harap, Henry, The Technique of Curriculum Making, p. 315. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1928. 
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The supervisor who finds it desirable or advisable to secure 
information on objectives, because of the incompleteness or the 
obsoleteness of published data, has a number of important de- 
cisions to make relative to his study, as: the best source of infor- 
mation; the best method of collecting data; and the best method 
of compiling and treating the data. After the decisions relative 
to these matters have been made and the steps have been success- 
fully accomplished, follows the most critical phase of the investi- 
gation, namely, the interpretation of the results. The data will 
not yield ready-made objectives. Objectives can be derived only 
by critical interpretation and penetrating insight. 


DETERMINING THE Best METHops For DirEcTING LEARNING 


Some studies purport to determine the general nature of cer- 
tain learning activities; others attempt to determine the desira- 
bility of specific teaching methods. 

Studies of the general nature of learning activities include 
studies of the transfer of training, such as that of Gates and 
Taylor’s® investigation of whether beginners, in this case pre- 
school children, learn to write script more effectively by first 
tracing letters on thin paper or by beginning at once with a free- 
hand copying method. The results revealed that the tracing 
group learned to trace letters but that this ability did not transfer 
to any marked extent to the formation of letters free-hand. 
Other studies shed some light on the value of pupil interest in 
learning situations and on many other phases of learning. 

Studies of the desirability of specific teaching methods are 
numerous. They include studies of methods of teaching reading, 
literature, spelling, and other subjects. Excellent summaries of 
these studies are to be found in publications on the psychology of 
school subjects, such as those by Brooks** and Reed,” and in the 
publications of the American Educational Research Association.” 


® Gates, Arthur I., and Taylor, Grace A., “The Acquisition of Motor Control in 
Writing by Pre-School Children,” Teachers College Record, XXIV (November, 1923), 
-468. 
ae a Fowler D., Applied Psychology of Reading, with Exercises and Directions 
for Improving Silent and Oral Reading. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1926. 
® Reed, Homer B., Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1927. 
* Review of Educational Research, 1 (January, October, and December, 1931). 
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Despite the volume of studies related to various phases of how 
to teach, the findings are more meager, fragmentary, and contra- 
dictory than are the results of studies of objectives. With the 
possible exceptions of reading and spelling, there is no subject on 
the teaching of which any considerable light has been shed. 
This situation is not due to any lack of interest in discovering 
better methods of teaching, but rather to the magnitude of the 
field and to the difficulties which attend investigations of learning. 
Individuals in supervisory positions have made relatively few 
contributions to our knowledge of the best ways of directing 
learning, although they are daily engaged in helping teachers to 
secure better educational results. Furthermore, supervisors oc- 
cupy a particularly strategic position for directing curriculum 
studies of the general nature of learning and of specific methods 
of teaching. They have at hand classrooms which will serve as 
laboratories and they have also groups of teachers who are quite 
universally engaged in seeking out better ways of teaching. 
Supervision may become both creative and scientific by directing 
teacher interest into channels that will lead to satisfaction for the 
teachers. Greater use of controlled experiments and of careful 
case studies will enable teachers to gauge more accurately the 
success of their efforts and will also enable them to pass on their 
findings in usable form to other teachers. If the supervisor is to 
aid his teachers in organizing controlled experiments and in 
keeping careful case studies, it is necessary that he be thoroughly 
acquainted with the techniques involved. McCall** describes the 
use of group method experimenting and Crawford® discusses 
case study techniques. A general discussion of these procedures 
will be found also in Chapter I. 

An illustration of a supervisory method involving the use of 
experimental method may serve to clarify the natural relationship 
that exists between curriculum studies of methods of teaching 
and the solution of supervisory problems. 

A group of elementary school principals had, at the cost of 


* McCall, William A., How to Experiment in Education, Chapter II. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1923. 

* Crawford, Claude C., The Technique of Research, Chapter VI. Los Angeles: 
University of Southern California, 1928. 
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considerable labor, developed practice exercises for the correction 
of errors in grammatical usage. The group proposed that the 
material be printed for the use of pupils in grades four, five, and 
six. Quite naturally questions arose as to the effectiveness of the 
particular type of exercise which they had developed. Educa- 
tional literature revealed no information on the point and 
therefore an experiment was outlined which would test the effec- 
tiveness of several types of drill exercises in correcting errors in 
grammatical usage. After the descriptions of six methods had 
been developed, the problem and a proposed plan of experimental 
teaching were laid before a group of elementary school principals 
for their suggestions, and they in turn presented the plans to their 
teachers for suggestions. The teachers of each building selected 
the method which they wished to try. The matter of participa- 
tion in the experiment was entirely voluntary on the part of both 
principals and teachers. The following is a brief description of 
the method as reported in an unpublished manuscript.* 


The problem and method of this study. The problem of this par- 
ticular study was to compare six methods as to their effectiveness in 
securing correct usage in grades four, five, and six. The six methods 
were: 

1. Games. 

2. Practice on the incorrect form with knowledge of the correct form. 

3. Proof reading of prepared paragraphs. 

4. Choice of constructions with the filling in of blanks. 

5. All methods, one week on each. 

6. Choice of construction with the filling in of blanks plus the oral 

reading of all sentences. 


In addition to these six method groups, a control group was used. 

The general plan of the study included the following features: 

1. A group intelligence test was given to all groups, and the groups 
were equated, 

2. Pre-tests of pupil’s ability to use twenty selected usages: there were 
two tests, one written test patterned after Charters’ diagnostic test 
and a second oral test patterned after Webster’s oral tests. The 
reliability of both tests was established. 

3. Teachers’ guide sheets were prepared describing completely the 
method for each group. The number of practice periods and the 
number of minutes of practice were carefully controlled. 

* On file in the Department of Curriculum, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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4. Pupil practice materials were prepared for each method with the 
exception of the games where it was only necessary to supply the 
teachers with descriptions of the games to be used. 


5. At the end of a six-week period, the initial tests were repeated to 
measure growth immediately after teaching. 


6. The same tests were repeated two weeks after the close of the 
experimental period as a measure of retention. 

The results of the study will not be reported in detail here. 
Briefly, method 6, “Choice of construction with the filling in of 
blanks, plus the oral reading of all sentences,” was superior to all 
other methods. This method used the material developed by the 
principals, namely, practice exercises which required a choice of 
constructions to be used in filling in blanks. Added to the filling 
in of blanks was oral reading of all sentences. This suggestion as 
to the value of supplementing written drill with oral drill was of 
such interest to the group that one elementary school principal is 
now undertaking a second study under the direction of a univer- 
sity faculty member to test the reliability of this finding. 

Such studies of method are not only interesting and satisfying 
to a group confronted with a teaching difficulty, but they also 
save considerable waste in teacher time, effort, and in the cost of 
materials. This method of meeting important supervisory prob- 
lems is quite as creative and as democratic as is the more hap- 
hazard experimenting which is frequently identified by these 
two “catchwords.” 


DETERMINING THE CONTENT AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
CurRICULUM 


Objectives and activities are interwoven—studies of objectives 
indicate the activities and studies of activities suggest the objec- 
tives. The arithmetic problems solved by adults outside their 
vocations aid in determining the content of arithmetic courses; 
the words which children tend to spell in natural activities and the 
words used in the writing of adults form a basis for selecting 
the subject matter of spelling; language errors of children and 
the language uses of adults influence the content and activities of 
English composition; children’s interests in literature influence 
the content of the courses of study in literature; the questions 
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which children ask regarding natural phenomena modify the 
content of courses in general science; the natural play activities 
of children form a basis for physical education; reports of acci- 
dents to children of school age determine the course of safety 
instruction; the uses which both children and adults make of 
reading aid in selecting the reading skills to be developed in 
school. 

An illustration is available of a supervisor-conducted study to 
determine desirable activities in junior high school art instruc- 
tion. Prior to this study, the major objective of this particular 
junior high school art course was the development of skill in 
illustration, representation, and design. The social utility of these 
skills and of the activities which formed the content of the course 
was questioned. Some information as to how adults use art in 
their daily activities seemed desirable as a means of determining 
the social value of the course. Published curriculum studies 
offered no assistance in solving the problem; therefore, it was 
necessary to conduct a local study. A procedure was outlined 
for securing from approximately fifty citizens in each of three 
different occupational groups lists of the activities they had per- 
formed during the past year which involved a knowledge of art. 
A questionnaire was developed which stated the purpose of the 
request for information, defined what was meant by art, and 
asked the following five simple questions: 

1. What tasks have you met in planning, decorating, or furnishing your 

home—the grounds and exterior as well as the interior? 

2. What tasks have you met in selecting or designing clothing or per- 

sonal effects? 


3. What tasks have you met in planning community projects or in con- 
nection with clubs and organizations? 


4. What activities have you engaged in during your leisure time, such 
as drawing, painting, or craft work for pleasure? 
5. In what other activities have you taken part which involved knowl- 


edge of or skill in art? 

The study is still in progress but the results as tentatively tabu- 
lated indicate a wide range of activities associated with the selec- 
tion and arrangement of furniture and the selection of household 
accessories, such as pictures and lamps, as well as landscaping 
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activities of a varied nature. The results are of no particular mo- 
ment for the purposes of this chapter. The interest and codpera- 
tion of teachers of junior high school art made the study easy to 
conduct and the results will aid undoubtedly in bringing art 
instruction in the city in which the study was conducted into 
harmony with social needs. 

Techniques for studying child interests and for collecting in- 
formation regarding adult activities are relatively simple. Super- 
visors can both enrich and improve present-day courses by 
comparing the activities suggested by those courses with studies 
of child interest and with studies of adult needs. 


DETERMINING THE AGE, GRADE, OR STAGE OF LEARNING AT 
Whicw Desirep Osyectives May Be Most Econom- 
ICALLY AND EFFECTIVELY ACHIEVED 


Investigations of the placement of materials are limited in num- 
ber. Present practice in matters of grade placement seems to be 
the basis for most studies of this problem. These studies of 
present practice have used questionnaires to school officials and 
analyses of textbooks and courses of study to determine the place- 
ment of items. Obviously, placement determined on such a basis 
assumes that present practice is desirable. This assumption is 
open to serious question. At least one study® suggests that our 
present practice in the placement of skills in arithmetic is sadly 
askew when the difficulty which pupils encounter in mastering 
these skills is taken into consideration in determining placement. 

In addition to the use of present practice and difficulty of items 
as a basis for grade placement, child interest has been used to a 
limited extent. Only a few studies have used a combination of 
factors, such as child interest, difficulty in learning, and teacher 
judgment.** There is need for more studies of the combination 
type. Considerable waste in education undoubtedly occurs on 


*” Washburne, Carleton W., “The Grade Placement of Arithmetic Topics: A ‘Com- 
mittee of Seven’ Investigation,” Twenty-Ninth Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education, p. 641-670. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1930. 


* Uhl, W. L., “Scientific Determination of the Content of the Elementary School: 


Course in Reading,” Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 4. Madison, Wis.: 
University of Wisconsin, 1921. 
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account of the placement of items on levels where learning is too 
difficult or where the items fail to challenge interest. 

The problem of grade placement has not, as yet, received the 
attention which it merits. The common method in practical 
school practice is the use of teacher opinion. Lists of desirable 
learnings are submitted to teachers for placement on the basis of 
pupil interest and difficulty. While such a method is undoubt- 
edly superior to the judgment of one individual, still the results 
of such studies show such wide variation in the judgments made 
that the need of a more exact method of determining placement 
is evident. Here again the supervisor through his daily contact 
with the classroom can aid in directing studies of placement. 
To be sure, it may require considerable courage to break with 
tradition, which has long required the teaching of long division 
in the fourth grade and fractions in the fifth, but there is sufficient 
evidence in the difficulties of individual pupils as well as in some 
group studies that, while objectives and activities may be well 
selected, still they are improperly placed. 





CHAPTER VIII 


HOW TO USE THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN THE 
PREPARATION AND INSTALLATION OF 
COURSES OF STUDY 


Berore You Reap THE Cuapter. Did you ever stop to think how many 
different courses of study are in use in this country as compared with the 
number of different textbooks? A single text may be used in hundreds 
and thousands of school districts; a single course of study, except for state 
courses in some states, is rarely in effect in any district other than the one 
for which it is prepared. Courses of study are essentially local in nature; 
they draw from the universal reservoir of curriculum knowledge, but they 
present a selection of objectives, content, and methods to be followed in 
particular school systems; they are prepared locally to serve local purposes. 
This chapter is designed to afford assistance to the supervisor in building 
and using courses of study in as scientific a manner as possible. 


The steps in the scientific method used in the preparation and 
installation of courses of study and bulletins on method are the 
same as those outlined in Chapter I. Furthermore, the steps 
used will be the same in all types of school organization regard- 
less of the size of the system in which the organization is func- 
tioning. The methods by which these steps may be put into 
operation and the procedure used in carrying out the details will 
no doubt vary from one community to another. Educators will 
agree, however, that the same end is to be served, namely, to help 
the classroom teacher to do better her work of guiding the pupils 
in her room to grow more effectively toward the goals set up by 
the school system and by the community. 


RELATION BETWEEN CURRICULUM STUDIES AND CouRSES 
or STUDY 


In Chapter VII the various procedures used in selecting the 
content of the curriculum and the methods of instruction were 
outlined. This chapter will show how the scientific method may 
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be used in preparing, organizing, and putting into operation for 
the teacher’s use the materials and the methods which have been 
selected on the basis of curriculum studies. Such an arrange- 
ment of the work to be done in the school is called a course of 
study. 

Usually a course contains a statement of the basic prin- 
ciples of education accepted for the school, the suggested activi- 
ties for the classroom, and the suggested methods by which the 
activities may be carried on. Thus when the supervisor writes 
a course of study he is the consumer of the studies made by 
himself, or others, when working as a curriculum investigator. 
Because of the close relation between curriculum studies and the 
preparation of courses of study, some overlapping in the two 
chapters is bound to occur. It is hoped, however, that the over- 
lapping which does appear is one of reénforcement rather than of 
mere duplication. 

From one point of view, nothing is more useless than a printed 
course of study. It signifies a state of completeness, or the realiza- 
tion of a desired product. From another point of view it is a 
milestone in the process of curriculum revision, which serves as 
a guide toward the accomplishment of a goal. It helps to crystal- 
lize the progress which has been made and to clear the way for 
the next step in experimentation and the realization of the goals 
of teaching. 

All courses of study tend to become formalized. In this rapidly chang- 
ing age any course may be out of date almost as soon as the print is 
dry. To be of real value, a course of study must undergo constant 
change and revision in the light of actual classroom experiment. Every 


teacher should feel free to suggest modifications and changes in this 
course of study as a result of her practical experience with it.’ 


ILLUSTRATION OF PrRocEDURE UsEp IN BUILDING A 
CoursE oF STupy 


How can the scientific method be used in preparing a course 
of study or bulletin on method? Perhaps the best answer to this 
question is to present an outline of the procedure used by one 


* Spain, Charles L., Course of Study in Reading, Introduction, p. 10, Detroit: Board 
of Education, 1931. 
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supervisor in her attempt to use the scientific method in prepar- 
ing a course of study. This outline is given here not because it 
illustrates the only way to use the scientific method in building a 
course of study but because it does indicate one approach. Fur- 
thermore, this outline is in accord with the general plan presented 
in the chapter. 


PROCEDURE IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF A Course OF STUDY IN THE 
Activiry Procram IN HEALTH EpucaTIon FoR JUNIOR 


Hicu Scuoor Grapes” 


I. Factors in the Detroit situation: 

A. Principles of education. 

B. Principles of health education. 

C. The junior high school in the whole school program. 
There are 22 junior high schools in Detroit with an enrollment 
of approximately 35,000, representing varying socio-economic 
status, intelligence, racial background. 
Fundamental to the organization of the junior high school are 
the following principles: 


Avi b&WNR 


. Exploration and orientation in all subjects. 

. Little or no retardation or acceleration. 

. Unit of organization, the homeroom with 45 pupils. 

. Grouping into ability levels by means of age, general intelli- 


gence, past achievement, teacher recommendation. 


. Educational and vocational counseling. 
. Choice of curriculum: language, commercial, or practical arts. 


7- 


Last opportunity for reaching all children because of compul- 
sory education law. 


D. Health education time allotment and facilities. 


I. 
2. 


3- 


Five 60-minute periods a week. 

Facilities: gymnasiums, swimming pools, playground, ortho- 
pedic rooms, health instruction rooms. 

Type of work: natural program in individual and group 
sports, intramural and inter-school athletics, dancing, stunts, 
swimming, orthopedics, health instruction. 


. One hundred and fifteen men and women teachers, on the 


whole well educated and well qualified to promote a child- 
centered program. 


II. Principles governing organization of the course of study: 

A. Boys’ and girls’ programs constructed together. Men and women 
teachers have codperated throughout, an unusual procedure in the 
field of physical education. 

B. Progression through activities and not by grade. 

C. Content organized around the physical education plant: 

* Collins, Laurentine B., First Assistant, Health Education Department, Detroit, 


Michigan. 
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1. Gymnasium program 
a. Dancing 
b. Free play 
c. Squad play 
d. Mass games 
2. Swimming program 
a. Swimming 
b. Diving 
c. Life saving 
3. Playground program 
a. Sports—soccer, speedball, golf, basketball, tennis, etc. 
b. Skills 
c. Intramural program 
d. Inter-school program 
. Orthopedic program 
. Health instruction 
. Tests and measurements 
a. Homogeneous grouping 
b. Orientation 
c. Accomplishment 
7. Administration 


NVI > 


III. Organization of committees: 
For the most part all teachers selected for work that division of con- 
tent in which they were most interested. 
A. Articulation Committee (advisory) 
Supervising Director of Intermediate (Junior High) Schools 
Supervising Director of Instruction 
Director of Health Education 
First Assistant of Health Education 
Assistant Director of Curriculum Research 
2 Principals 
2 Assistant Principals 
B. Central Committee (administrative) 
Department heads of health education in all 22 schools 
Women in charge of girls’ programs 
C. Correlating Committee (technical) 
Chairmen of committees on content 
D. Sub-committees on content 
Every teacher in the junior high schools helped. 


IV. Provision of general information to all committees: 
A. Presentation of first outline in detail to all groups. 
B. Questionnaire on organization and administration. 
Tabulated results of present practice presented to teachers as a 
check list served as a partial basis on which to build the new 
course of study. 
C. Survey of outstanding courses of study in this and allied fields. 
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V. Procedure of each committee: 


VI. 


VII. 


VII. 


A. 
B. 


NmAOO 


Survey of literature in field. Bibliographies were worked out for 
each large division. 

Discussion of educational philosophy for: 

1. Understanding of modern education. 

2. Understanding of needs of intermediate school. 

3. Understanding of health education objectives. 


. Outline of general objectives in each body of content. 

. Outline of specific objectives in each body of content. 

. Assembling of material. 

. Organization of material according to a coéperatively selected 


unit technique. 


Revision of all material in accordance with a codperatively selected 
unit: 


QOmMMOOw>S 


. General objectives of the unit. 
. Specific objectives of the unit. 

. Activities. 

. Suggested teaching procedures. 
. Outcomes. 

. Tests. 

. References. 


Completion of course of study: 


A. 


D. 
Printing, multigraphing, or mimeographing of course of study in 
1933-1934. 

IX. Installation of the course of study. 


Writing the introduction. 
Succinct statements on the following are to be prepared in order 
to present the point of view on progressive education as it ap- 
plies to the Health Education program in the Detroit public 
schools: 
1. Socio-economic factors 
2. Racial factors 
3. Basic needs of the intermediate school child 

a. Biological 

b. Psychological 

c. Emotional 

d. Mental 


. Writing a statement on organization and administration. 


Faced with unusually large classes, it is imperative that the 
teacher organize his program carefully and wisely. This chapter 
will follow closely the main headings stated in the questionnaire 
on present practice in the junior high schools. 


. Selecting sample lessons. 


Inclusion of actual lessons illustrative of various teaching pro- 
cedures on various levels based upon stenographic reports and 
descriptions. 

Preparing an annotated bibliography. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR PREPARING A CouRsE oF STUDY 


A survey*® of common practice in preparing courses of study 
reveals the fact that a larger number of persons participate in the 
work in each school system today than participated a decade or 
more ago. The procedures used may be classified under three 
types. In one type the supervisor does all the work; in another 
type a committee is appointed with a chairman guiding the work 
of the other members; and in the third type the entire staff of 
the school system is utilized in the preparation of a course of 
study. All three have some advantages as well as some disad- 
vantages. Regardless of the type of general administrative plan 
set up for building courses of study, the responsibility for direct- 
ing the work falls on one individual. That individual is usually 
the supervisor, or at least one who acts in a supervisory capacity. 
Throughout the remainder of this chapter, then, the supervisor 
will be considered as the one responsible for the course of study. 

A course of study prepared by one who does not use the sci- 
entific method is often illogical, incoherent, and does not meet 
the needs either of the community or of the pupils for whom it 
is intended. It is usually based on opinion, prejudice, and very 
little scientific evidence. Too often such a course is made by 
the so-called “scissors and paste” method. 

A supervisor who uses the scientific method in the preparation 
of a course of study finds that his work naturally falls into sev- 
eral divisions. Since these divisions are similar to those ordinarily 
outlined by specialists* in the field, they will be used as the out- 
line of the chapter. The divisions are as follows: 


1. Selection and definition of the problem. 


2. Study of the objectives of the school system and of the division of the 
school system for which the course of study is intended. 


3. Selection of activities to attain objectives. 
4. Decision as to the form which the course of study is to take. 
5. Writing of the course and the suggested activities. 


*Lide, Edwin S., Procedures in Curriculum Making. U. S. Department of Interior, 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 18. 

*Cocking, Walter D., Administrative Procedures in Curriculum Making. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 
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6. Tentative try-out of course of study activities in the classroom. 
7. Revision of the course in the light of the experimentation. 

8. Final editing of the course for the printer. 

g. Installation of the course for general use. 

10. Evaluation of the course and appraisal of outcomes. 


SELECTION AND DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


Usually the supervisor or the person in charge of a particular 
subject or division of the school system has been studying the 
situation in the field to become familiar with the conditions pre- 
vailing. Such study results in the identification of the problem. 
It may be that teachers are not all working toward the same goal 
in the field of the subject. It may be that the present course of 
study has outlived its usefulness and thus a demand exists for a 
revised course; or perhaps a survey has shown that the procedure, 
or method, or textbooks in use do not produce the desired results. 
Whatever the condition, the situation requires attention. 

Collection of available facts. The method which the super- 
visor uses in becoming acquainted with the situation may or may 
not be scientific. Scientific method requires that all the available 
facts of the total situation be analyzed. The supervisor’s de- 
cision should be based not on the opinion of a few individuals 
only but rather on the composite judgment of all teachers inter- 
ested. Likewise, if objective evidence is used, it must be repre- 
sentative of the whole situation, not merely of a few cases. 

Selection of committee. Let us assume that the supervisor 
wishes to make a careful analysis of the problem and that he de- 
sires to make use of a committee in the study of the situation and 
in the preparation of a course of study. How can he use the 
scientific method in the selection of the committee? He could 
appoint a few of his friends or a few of the people who have 
had the greatest amount of experience. He could appoint a few 
individuals who are political leaders among the teachers, or he 
could use any number of similar methods. Obviously, these 
methods of choosing a committee do not meet the criteria of the 
scientific method. Therefore, he should consider the charac- 
teristics of the people needed for such a task. Various points of 
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view from different parts of the organization or city, the contri- 
butions which different people have made or can make, all need 
to be considered. In other words, standards of qualification for 
committee members should be set up and persons should be 
selected who can meet these qualifications. 

Collection of opinions of teachers. After the committee has 
been selected and appointed, the members’ first task is to famil- 
iarize themselves with the situation. It will be necessary to review 
all the evidence which the supervisor has gathered, and to collect 
any other evidence that may seem to be required. For example, 
to become acquainted with the opinion of the teachers concerned, 
one such committee formulated a questionnaire that was sent to 
all the teachers of social science in the Detroit secondary schools. 
On the basis of the results secured from this questionnaire, re- 
visions were made in the organization of the social science pro- 
gram. Bulletins describing modification in methods of teaching 
as revealed by the answers received were also prepared. Thus 
the committee was able to make use of the opinions of a large 
number of teachers and to modify the program accordingly. 


SoctaL ScIENCE QUESTIONNAIRE” 


The Department of Instruction and the Social Science Division are 
interested in getting a definite reaction from each of the social science 
teachers in Detroit to certain problems and trends in the social science 
field. 

It is believed that every teacher of social science in the intermediate 
and high school units will be interested and will profit professionally 
by answering this questionnaire. We believe that you will be impressed 
with the value and significance of such a study to yourself and the 
curriculum of the school system. 


Part I 


The trends in the field of social science may be classified, according to 
the sponsors of each plan, into four groups. These four trends are 
reviewed briefly below. Each is designated by a letter, A, B, C, or D. 
Read these four synopses® of the trends in order to answer the questions 
in Part I following the descriptions. 

A. One group holds that the primary purpose of all education is the 
complete natural development of an individual. The members of this 
®Dondineau, Arthur, “Trends of Social Science Teaching in Detroit.” Junior-Senior 


High School Clearing House, V (September, 1930), 45-52. 
*Only Trends A and D are given here. 
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group think of the child as a sovereign individual and hence they do 
not make any plans wholly for future citizenship but believe that an 
individual who is able to solve the problem he meets today will thereby 
have equipped himself to solve those he shall meet tomorrow. In other 
words, the purpose of the school is to help the pupil do better those 
things which he will do anyway. They would not teach the separate 
subjects in social science or any other subject as such but would have 
the pupil attack the problems or activities which he sees in the com- 
munity about him. To solve these problems the pupils would draw 
upon geography, history, civics, sociology, economics, and social psy- 
chology. Hence in the solving of these problems the subjects lose their 
identity as separate subjects. The teacher will guide the pupils in their 
discussions and direct them to the best sources to answer the questions 
which arise concerning their problems. Thus the problems in each 
school, and even in each class, will vary with the type of community and 
the type of individuals taking the course. 


D. A fourth group holds that the purpose of education is to develop 
in a pupil a cultural and carefully trained mind. Members of this group 
believe that those school subjects are best which provide for a maximum 
of mental training. Further they believe that the mind is trained best 
through the classification and organization of the world of knowledge, 
and that the learning of factual material such as events, places, and laws 
relating to general cause and effect develops the mind so that it is able 
to learn more easily and to retain better those things in life which are 
related to the subject taught. In the field of social science they believe 
that geography, history, civics, economics, and sociology should be taught 
as separate subjects and that the emphases in these subjects should be 
placed upon the memorization and organization of knowledge. 

1. Which of the foregoing trends in social science is most nearly in 
harmony with your philosophy of education? Write A, B, C, or D 
here 

2. Which of the innietng plans are you able to approach in your 
teaching? 

3. If all the instructional aula necessary were available under pres- 
ent working conditions, which of the foregoing plans would you 
favor? 

4. In your opinion, which of the foregoing plans was probably most 
common in Detroit twenty years ago? 

5. In your opinion, which of the foregoing plans anita Detroit move 
toward in the next five or ten years? 

















Parr II? 


1. Should controversial questions be discussed in social science classes? 
Answer Yes or No. 
™ Space prohibits the inclusion of all the questions asked in Part II. 
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2. In the general high school course, other than that intended to pre- 
pare for college, which of the following types of procedures for social 
science classes would you favor for class use? Write A, B, C, D, E, F, 
or G here 

[In the questionnaire were . given brief descriptions of the seven types 
of procedures. | 


3. Should lessons be planned specifically to develop desirable attitudes, 
or will the desirable attitudes be developed adequately by aeeaeeae 
of subject matter? Give your answer here. 


4. In the elementary school in Detroit are we justified in ne 
geography by social science? Answer Yes or No. 
5. In the elementary school should geography as such be taught (a) as 
a fund of information to be drawn upon later by the other social studies, 
or (b) as a part of social science for a better understanding of present 
day problems? Answer here. 
6. Can desirable social attitudes be onmnaied best through homo- 


geneous intelligence groups, or heterogeneous intelligence groups? An- 
swer here. . 

















ADOPTION OF THE OBJECTIVES FOR THE SCHOOL SYsTEM 


The second problem of the supervisor in the building of the 
course of study is to have those working with him come to some 
agreement on the objectives of the school system, the school, the 
grade, and the pupils of the age for which the work is intended. 
Such an agreement can be reached best if the committee pro- 
ceeds in an objective manner. Harap® presents the following 
five procedures to show how the scientific method may be used 
to select objectives: 


. Direct analysis of the natural activities of children. 
. Direct analysis of the social needs of the learner. 
. Secondary analysis of the needs of the learner. 


> WN 


. Analysis of the needs of the learner in the opinion of competent 
persons. 


5. Analysis of existing objectives as found in, or inferred from, curricu- 
lum studies, courses of study, and textbooks. 


In the case of each objective, Harap® suggests that the follow- 
ing questions need to be answered: 
*Harap, Henry, The Technique of Curriculum Mcking, p. 38. New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1929. 
* Harap, Henry, op. cit., p. 118. 
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1. Is this objective adequately attained outside of school? 


2. How important is this objective? (The measure of importance is 
indicated on a scale from o to 10. The least important objectives 
are eliminated.) 


3- How interesting is this objective to the pupil? (The measure of 
interest is indicated on a scale from 0 to 10. The objectives which 
appeal least to the interest of the pupils are eliminated.) 


4. Is the achievement of this objective within the capacity of the pupil? 


“Finally,” Harap” says, “designate the appropriate grade into 
which each objective falls and the appropriate subject or subjects 
within a particular grade into which each objective falls.” 


SELECTION OF THE ACTIVITIES TO ATTAIN THE OBJECTIVES 


The third problem in the building of the course of study is to 
select the activities by which the objectives will be realized. 
These may be called teaching units, classroom experiences, or 
pupil activities. At this time the supervisor, if his work is to be 
scientific, will concern himself with a survey of the pupils’ inter- 
ests and abilities, much of which can be found in the literature 
available on the topics. A study will assist the supervisor in his 
recommendation of activities for particular grade levels and dif- 
ferent types of pupils within a grade level. To be scientific in 
the selection of these activities the supervisor will choose those 
that have been found effective in teacher growth in his own 
school system, in other school systems, or in the laboratory schools. 
On the basis of such a selection he will try out the activities with 
different types of pupils and in schools with different types of 
environmental conditions. In addition, he will gather the opin- 
ions of the teachers, the principals, the parents, and the pupils 
themselves. In the light of the findings from such appraisals, 
the activities may be eliminated, revised, or adjusted to the age- 
grade level and capacity of the pupils within a particular grade. 

The difficulty which confronts the supervisor in allocating the 
different activities to the desirable age-grade groups is somewhat 
baffing. For this reason an illustration of how the scientific 
method was used to select activities which are best suited to the 
pupils of particular grade levels follows: 

 Harap, Henry, op. cit., p. 119. 
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Illustration from the field of health education." The com- 
plete study which was made to determine the likes and dislikes 
of boys and girls in health education activities is too long to be 
quoted in full. However, a few excerpts from the report of the 
study will show the procedure used. 


Instructions to Teachers: In order to determine the indoor health edu- 
cation activities which are most satisfying to boys in Grades V, VI, VII, 
and VIII, the enclosed questionnaire has been prepared to be used in 
surveying approximately ten thousand children within these grades. 


Below is a list of activities in which we take part in the gymnasium. 
Some of these activities you like to do better than you like to do others. 
Check the five which you like to do best in the gymnasium and print 
the letter B on the line in front of these activities. 


.. quoits ..... rope climbing 
. rope skipping == ~~) ...... rhythms 
_ Shuttle relay $= | ..... other relays 


al up ..... soccer dribble 


The complete list included twenty-eight activities. The results were 
tabulated and the rank order of ten of them is given in the accompany- 
ing table. Basketball goal shooting had the highest rank of the twenty- 
eight activities. High jump was second; playing catch, third; and stunts, 
fourth. The remainder of the table is read in the same way. 


Ranx Orper Ratino or Activities In Heattu Epucation sy Pupiis in Grapes V-VIII 

















I 2 | 3 | 4 5 | 6 | 7 8 | 9 10 
BasKET- 
Bai Pray- - Nine 
Grape | Goat Hion 1nG | Stunts! Dass | Dris- Fist | Hur- | Court | Hanp 
. Jump | : Batt | DLING | Basxet-} Batt 
Sxoort- Catcu BLE 
BALL 
ING | | 
Vv 3 I 2 4 5 7 12 8 19 9 
VI I 2 3 4 5 6 9 7 12 12 
VII I 2 3 8 10 6 5 10 4 
Vill I 2 3 12 II 13 5 18 4 



































It will be noted that stunts, although rated fourth in the total number 
of activities, was not so ranked by pupils in all grades. It was fourth 
in the fifth and sixth grades, eighth in the seventh grade, and twelfth 
in the eighth grade. Thus it will be seen that after the sixth grade 
there is a rapid decline in the preference of pupils for stunts. 

“ Blanchard, Vaughn S., “An Analysis of the Likes and Dislikes of Boys and Girls 


in Health Education Activities,” Research Quarterly of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, 1V (March, 1933), 238-245. 
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A similar condition is shown for nine court basketball. It had the 
rank of nineteenth place in the fifth grade, twelfth place in the sixth 
grade, and fourth place in the seventh and eighth grades. Thus it 
would appear that nine court basketball is best suited to pupils above 
the sixth grade. 


One of the most difficult tasks of the supervisor in selecting 
activities to attain the objectives is that of interweaving the vari- 
ous activities provided so as to give pupils practice in the use of 
the required tools in situations where those tools are most needed. 
In this task the supervisor will need to be familiar with the cur- 
riculum studies related to the problem and should make use of 
all those studies that are pertinent. An illustration from the field 
of spelling will help to show how such work can be under- 
taken. 

Illustration from the field of spelling. In preparing a spelling 
course of study” for the Detroit schools, the committee which 
had been assigned the task discovered, after considerable study, 
many activities normally engaged in by pupils in the classroom 
in which spelling was used. Thus, spelling is needed in writing 
letters, writing plays, writing reports for social science, preparing 
outlines for art, music, and health. It was discovered also that 
pupils in the various grades enjoyed working in these fields 
through different devices, such as working crossword puzzles, 
filling in blanks, and copying sentences. By making use of these 
devices in'the various activities in which spelling is used, pupils 
are able to practice spelling in real situations. 

The activities are organized into exercises for the spelling les- 
sons, four exercises constituting a group or a lesson for one day 
a week. The four exercises of each group are graded and all of 
them are arranged according to a scheme which provides for a 
repeated rotation of difficulty. The reading vocabulary, the 
length and construction of sentences, and the demands on spell- 
ing ability have also been considered in the construction of these 
exercises. Thus the writer of this course of study made use of 
the curriculum studies reported in educational literature. An 
example” of one group of four exercises for Grade 3A follows: 


2 Spelling Bulletin for Elementary Schools. Detroit: Board of Education, 1932. 
48 Experiences in Spelling, Grade 3A, p. 26-27. Detroit: Board of. Education, 1933. 
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A. Nine anp TEN 
Write the spelling words in Groups 9 and 10 in alphabetical order. 
B. A Story 
Choose any picture in the room. Write three or four good sentences 
about it. Use your spelling dictionary. 
C. In ScHoot anp Out 


Put all the words that belong to vacation time in one list. Put the 
words that belong to school time in another list. 


fun on the island such a good lesson 
science class leave the city 

trip while you write your 
map of Detroit spelling 


D. Missinc Worps 
Copy the sentences. Write the missing words. 


1. Easter eggs come from .......... (rabbits, chickens) 

2. Oranges growon.......... (trees, bushes) 

3. Cream and milk ......... (come from chickens, come from 
cows, are made in a factory) 

4. Butter is made from .......... (flour, cream, eggs) 


A list of the activities suggested for pupils’ use in spelling 
follows: 


AcTIVITIES 

1. Filling in blanks 
2. Composition (expression) 

a. Free 

b. Guided 

c. Verse form 
3. Problem solving 

a. Riddles 

b. Concepts 
4. Word study 
. Dictionary 
. Recognition of letters 
. Homonyms 
. Spelling rules 
Composing definitions 
. Writing lists 
. Origin of our alphabet 
. Development of our language . 
Rewriting paragraphs and substituting more apt words or more 
simple words 


ror mean op 
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j- Word meanings 
k. Word analysis 
1. Associations 


5. Games 


A list of the fields of experience around which spelling exer- 
cises were built for the various grades follows: 


Fie.tps oF ExpER1ENCE AROUND WHICH SPELLING 
Exercises WERE BUILT 


A. Exact Science 
1. Number 
a. Concepts 
b. Processes 
2. Time sense 
a. Immediate 
b. Remote 


B. Fine Arts 
3. Drawing—Painting 
4. Music 


C. Health Education 
5. Safety 
a. Self 
b. Others 
6. Well-being 
a. Physical 
b. Mental 
c. Emotional 


D. Language Arts 
7. Dictionary 
a. Use—Habit 
b. Word study, lingual debts, language developments, dialects 
8. Communication 
g. Expression 
10. Usage 
a. Mechanics 


E. Social Science 
11. Geographical facts 
12. Geographical interpretations 

a. Effect of climate on crops, significance of moraines, gorges, 
deltas, etc. 

b. Effect of environment on customs, clothes, occupations; political 
significance of coastlines, rivers, etc.; economic significance of 
geography, e.g., seaport as a centralization of population 

13. Transportation 
a. Comfort, speed, mechanics, inventors 





a ~ wa ae -z 
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b. Political, economic, social significance of railroad, automobile, 
steamship, airplane, vs. foot travel, animal power 
14. Community to individual 
a. City services to individual 
b. State services 
c. United States services 
15. Individual to community 
a. Attitude toward law enforcement, codperation in preservation of 
private and public property, franchise duties, tax duties 
b. Codperative living in Detroit 
16. International problems 
a. Economic relations 
b. Political relations 
c. Cultural relations 
d. Ethnic relations 
F. Vocational 
17. Consumer 
a. Rights 
b. Duties 
c. Qualifications 
d. Significance in economic scheme 
18. Producer 
a. Rights 
b. Obligations 
c. Qualifications 
d. Significance in economic scheme 


Decision AS TO ForM WHICH THE CourRSsE 
oF Stupy WiLL TAKE 


The fourth step in the building of the course of study is to 
select the form of organization that will make the course most 
usable. In the organization of the course two different aspects 
should be considered: one aspect pertains to the organization 
of the whole course and the other to the organization of each 
unit of work in the course. 

But which of the several possible organizations of the whole 
course is to be adopted? Only by the use of the scientific method 
can the organization best suited to the needs of the teachers be 
determined. The general outline should be organized in differ- 
ent ways and tried out by teachers in the classroom to see which 
form is best suited to meet the needs. The recommendations 
from the teachers should then be consolidated to determine the 
consensus of opinion. 
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In like manner a unit of work should be organized in several 
different ways and should be tried out by the teachers to see 
which unit organization is most usable. The several types of 
organization for the unit should be rated by some scale, prob- 
ably in the form of a rank order rating. These too should be 
consolidated to find the consensus of opinion. On the basis of 
the evidence thus collected, the final organization for the whole 
course and for the unit within the course will be chosen. 

Illustration of general outlines. The following illustrations 
show forms of organization used in certain cities: 


Name or City Ann Arbor, Michigan Date Receiven November/1930 








Name oF Course Social Studies! YEAR PRINTED 1929 
Grapes Invotvep Kindergarten, 1 and 2 No. Paces 92 





Form (multigraphed, mimeographed, printed) Multigraphed 





Constructep By: Primary Supervisor, assisted by principals and teachers 
(four years’ work) 
GENERAL PLAN: 
Dedication 
Foreword and Acknowledgment 
Introduction (Educational Creed) 
Table of Contents 
Introduction: Unifying-socializing projects 
Meeting needs of young children 
Educational values (appreciation, etc.) 
Progression through grades 
Suggestions on method 
Appendix (3) 
Bibliography 
Assemblies 
Habit scale 
Susyect Matter Division: 
Under “Method” is discussed: 
1. How to plan for a project 
. How to prepare a room for project work 
. How to launch a project 
. How to carry on a project 
. Time allotment 
. How to evaluate experience 
. How to select projects 
. Descriptions of projects 


* Social Studies in the Public Schools. Kindergarten, 1, and 2. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan: Board of Education, 1929. 
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Texts RECOMMENDED: 
None. The bibliography appended is in three divisions: 
1. Informational material 
2. Illustrative material 
3. Related literature 
Each division in two sections: 
1. Children 
2. Teacher 


Name oF City Los Angeles, California Date Rectivep January 1/1931 





Name oF Course Fifth & Sixth Grade Course of Study! Year Printep 1931 





Grapes INVOLVED 5 and 6 No. Paces 335 


Form (multigraphed, mimeographed, printed) Printed 





Constructep By: Director, Course of Study, working with Central Course 
of Study Committee (6 principals, 2 counsellors, 6 teachers, 3 course of 
study department), supervisors, 72 additional principals and teachers. 


GENERAL Pian: 
Foreword (Superintendent) 
Discussion of an Activity Program 
Table of Contents 
1. Activities (Z group), 35 types 
2. Reading and literature 

. Social studies 

. Nature study 

. Agriculture 

. English expression 

. Penmanship 

. Music 

g. Art 

10. Arithmetic 

11. Physical education 

12. Orchestra 

13. Speech correction 

14. Books for browsing table 


CON AVIS WwW 


SusyecT Matter Divisions: 
Reading and literature (typical of each division) 
1. Suggestions 
a. List of activities 
b. Improvement of reading abilities 
c. Illustrative lessons; skill; enjoyment 
d. General information 
2. Outcomes 
3. Books—for children; for teachers 


% Teachers’ Guide—Intermediate Unit. Los Angeles, California: Board of Educa- 
tion, 1931. 
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Texts RECOMMENDED: 


A number of books both for pupils and teachers are listed, following 
each subject matter division in addition to the state adopted text. 


Name oF City Detroit, Michigan Date REcEivep 1930 





Name or Course Course of Study in Health Education!® 
YEAR PRINTED 1930 





Grapes INvoLvep 7, 8, and 9 No. Paces 124 
Form (multigraphed, mimeographed, printed) Printed 


Constructep By: Director of Health Education; First Assistant, Health 
Education; Assistant Director of Social Sciences; Director of School 
Health Service, Board of Health; Director, Curriculum Research; Prin- 
cipal, Cleveland Intermediate School; Director, Exact Sciences; Director, 
Vocational Education; and fifteen teachers and department heads. 

GENERAL PLan: 

Introduction 
Committees 


Part I 


General Objectives of Education 
General Objectives of Health Education 
Contribution of Special Health Services 
Medical service 
Nursing service 
Health integrator 
Other agencies 
Organization 
Statement of Principles 


Part II}? 
7B—Integrating Idea: How the health of each individual may be main- 
tained at the highest efficiency through proper and intelligent care. 
7A—lIntegrating Idea: How the structure and organic functions of the 
body contribute to the maintenance of health. 
8B—Integrating Idea: How the human race acquires, utilizes, and 
disposes of the food materials necessary to life. 
8A—Integrating Idea: The mutual responsibilities of the individual 
and society in the protection and care of human life. 
gB—Integrating Idea: How the health program of the community is 
promoted and maintained so that it may contribute in the largest way 
to the happiness and usefulness of each individual and to the best 
development of the race. 
gA—Integrating Idea: The significance of the mental, emotional, 


% Course of Study in Health Instruction for Intermediate School Grades. Detroit 
Public Schools. Detroit: Board of Education, 1930. 
7 In order to conserve space the job units for each grade are not given here. 
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and social ability of the individual to meet his environment and to 
make the necessary adjustments to it. 
Part III 
Bibliography 
Foot infections 
Reasons for which a child should be referred to the nurse or principal. 


AcruaL WRITING oF CoursE AND SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


The fifth step is the writing of the course of study and the 
activities that are to be included. This may take the form of 
general exposition or description of suggested units. In either 
case each unit should follow the same general plan, a procedure 
which enables teachers to follow the work from unit to unit. 
There seems to be no general agreement on either the main 
headings of the units or the subheads within a unit.’* Some 
have used headings such as: unit of work, jobs, activity, and proj- 
ect. Within a particular unit of work some have used subheads 
such as: method, materials, references, and standards of attain- 
ment; others have used objectives, procedures, subject matter, 
references, and standards; still others, objectives, class activities, 
visual material, and references. The organization of the unit 
will depend somewhat on the nature of the course and the grade 
for which it is intended. In any case, actual try-out of the course 
by teachers will indicate which organization is best suited to 
meet the needs of the teachers using the course. 


Try-ouT oF ACTIVITIES IN THE CLASSROOM 


The sixth step in the building of a course of study is the try- 
out of the course itself in the classroom. It should be tried in 
two or more schools, the number depending somewhat on the 
size of the school system, but a fair sampling of the entire system 
should be provided. In this way, a method of careful checking 
and a procedure for evaluating the results of the experiment 
should be set up. The evaluation should be made of all parts of 
the course and not merely of the course as a whole. Thus each 
unit of work should be checked and evaluated separately. 
Finally, a complete report of the results, together with the judg- 


® Stratemeyer, Florence B., and Bruner, Herbert B., Rating Elementary School Courses 
of Study. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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ment of the teachers and the principals in the schools where they 
have been used, should be prepared. In the light of the experi- 
ences gained, changes can be made in the course. 

In order to make a unit of work of greatest value for teaching 
purposes, it should be complete enough so that teachers and 
principals see how this unit can fit in with other units. It must 
be possible for the teacher to understand the philosophy back of 
the building of the unit and this should be so obvious that it is 
not necessary for him to read too much between the lines or to 
guess at what is intended. The teachers’ comments should show 
whether the unit is appropriate for the pupils in his room and 
for the kind of community in which he is working, whether 
the content is interesting or uninteresting, whether it provides 
for action either mental or physical, and whether it stimulates 
pupils to do further work. If an illustration is given which 
contains reading material for pupils, it should be written so that 
the pupils can read it with understanding; that is, the vocabulary, 
sentence structure, and ideas should be appropriate for the pupils 
for whom it is intended. 

Finally, each unit should be checked to see that it provides for 
individual differences within a particular class. If it does, it will 
meet the following standards:”® 


1. The same basic social experiences should be provided for all pupils. 


2. At certain times these experiences can be provided by organizing the 
pupils into special groups, and at other times, especially in certain 
subjects, it may be necessary to provide for individual progress. 

3. Whether the activities are organized for the group or for the indi- 
vidual, several levels within the unit of a particular experience should 
be provided in order that a pupil may work according to his ability, 
aptitude, and interest. 


4. The groups should be organized so that it is possible for a pupil to 
be working in a different group in each of the present school subjects 
without material loss in school progress. Furthermore, the groups 
for each subject should be flexible so that it is possible for each indi- 
vidual to move freely from one group to another in accordance with 
his needs. 


5. The basic experiences should be supplied by life activities for the differ- 
ent groups which will appeal to the mental level of the individuals. 


Irwin, Manley E., “Caring for Individual Differences,” Los Angeles Educational 
Research Bulletin, X (February-March, 1931), 1. 
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These statements imply that all pupils should not be required to 
attain the same degree of mastery, but all should have the opportunity 
of the cultural values of these experiences and that all should have the 
opportunity to use these experiences in interpreting life about them. 

Thus, each individual will be stimulated to put forth his greatest 
effort. At the same time, because some degree of success will be possible 
for all, no individual will become discouraged. 


REVISION IN THE LIGHT oF EXPERIMENTATION 


After the material has been carefully tried out, the seventh 
step in the building of the course of study calls for revision. The 
revision will take into account the criticisms which have come 
from principals, teachers, pupils, and parents. Care should be 
exercised in the use made of criticisms. In no case should sug- 
gestions be incorporated merely because they have been made. 
The degree to which the suggestions will alter the course of study 
will depend on several factors, namely, frequency, pertinence, 
potency, justification, and the like. Each criticism should be 
subjected to a check list such as the following: 

1. Was the criticism made frequentiy? 

2. Was the criticism such that it would alter the entire point of view 

expressed in the course of study? 

3. Did the criticism show that the person making it had a real under- 

standing of all the interrelated problems? 


4. Does each criticism suggest an alternative? 
5. Is there evidence to show that the criticisms were justified? 


FINAL EDITING OF THE COURSE FOR THE PRINTER 


Editing the manuscript may be called the eighth step in the 
process of preparing a course of study. The work is usually as- 
signed to one or two persons. Such an assignment will tend to 
remove inconsistencies and evidences of a patchwork process. 
Again no definite rules can be laid down for the best procedure 
to follow in all courses or in all situations. However, the editor 
should adhere to some authoritative manual of style. 

Too great emphasis cannot be placed upon the care with which 
the editing of a course is done. Often a very careful piece of 
work loses much of its force when edited by some one who 
has had no experience in such work. Courses of study frequently 
lack that care and attention given by reputable publishers to a 
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manuscript. If the work is carelessly done, teachers will not 
have the same respect for it that they would have had for a more 
carefully edited piece of work. The attractiveness of the general 
form, the paragraph arrangement in a page, the illustrations used, 
and even the cover design should not be overlooked. The per- 
son who does the editing performs a task which will help greatly 
in deciding the success or failure of a piece of work no matter 
how excellent its content may be. 


INSTALLATION OF THE CouRSE OF STUDY 


The ninth step is the installation of the course of study. Little 
agreement is found among the practices in different school sys- 
tems regarding the responsibility of installation. In many cities 
this responsibility is given to the principal, who is the head of 
both instruction and administration in his school. In these cities 
the responsibility of the supervisor ceases after the course has 
been printed. In some cities the supervisor himself is responsible 
for the installation, while in other cities the teachers who wrote 
the course carry the additional responsibility of seeing that it 
is properly installed. In a few school systems, the course of study 
is sent to the schools to be used as the principals and teachers see 
fit. Wherever the responsibility is placed, the use of the scientific 
method in this work calls for careful planning. 

As in all steps of preparing a course of study, the problem of 
installation calls for a clear definition of each step to be taken. 
If the procedures suggested in this chapter have been followed, 
many principals and teachers will be well acquainted with the 
new course both from their contacts with the preparation of the 
original materials and from their participation in the experi- 
mental work. Some of them will have served on committees 
which have prepared all or parts of the course of study. Thus 
there will be a nucleus of teachers in the field who are already 
familiar with the whole course. The other school principals 
will need to familiarize themselves with the underlying philoso- 
phy, the aim of the subject, the content, the organization, and 
the suggested methods. Meetings should be held at which the 
supervisor explains the new course. Such meetings should be 
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followed by demonstration lessons at which both teachers and 
principals may study the course in practical situations. 
Hopkins” lists a total of twenty-three steps necessary in the 
task of installing a course of study. He includes not only those 
steps which are generally considered a part of the problem of 
installation but also those which, in this chapter, are considered 
a part of the evaluation and appraisal of the course. In any com- 
piled list the various steps may be classified under four headings: 
explanations, interpretations, demonstrations, and observations. 


1. Explanations regarding the philosophy, objectives, content, and meth- 
ods of the course should be made to principals, teachers, pupils, par- 
ents, and other members of the community. 


2. Interpretations of any portion of the course or the relation of the 
whole course to other courses in the curriculum should be made to 
the principals, teachers, pupils, parents, and other members of the 
community. 


3. Demonstration lessons should be provided by the supervisor, showing 
the principals and teachers the methods of instruction suggested for 
typical units. 


4- Opportunities for observation of the work of both teacher and pupils 
in carrying out the activities suggested should be provided for prin- 
cipals, teachers, and others. 


EVALUATION OF THE COURSE AND APPRAISAL OF OUTCOMES 


The tenth step is an evaluation of the course of study through 
an appraisal of its effects. Such an appraisal should show the 
changes made in pupils in their growth toward the desired 
goals. Not only should measurement of the changes made in 
pupils be obtained but also the problems confronted in the class- 
room as a result of the new course should be collected. To 
obtain such evaluation and appraisal of the course of study, the 
supervisor will: 


1. Collect evidence on pupil growth as shown by the cumulative school 
records. 

2. Collect from the records in the community evidence showing the 
changes made in the boys and girls. 

3. Prepare and conduct a testing program to discover the relative achieve- 
ment of pupils under the new and the old course of study. 


™® Hopkins, L. Thomas, Curriculum Principles and Practices. New York: Benjamin 
H. Sanborn and Company, 1929. 
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4. Prepare and give uniform curriculum tests for each unit based on 
the objectives of the course of study. 

5. Analyze the results of the tests to discover the learning difficulties of 
pupils. 

6. Analyze the results of the appraisal program to discover defects in 
the course of study, such as wrong grade placement, poorly selected 
content, improper methods, or undesirable outcomes. 


7. Analyze the results of the appraisal program to discover comparative 
success of pupils in different schools and of different types of pupils 
within a school. 


8. Prepare report blanks for teachers to fill out at stated periods record- 
ing their reactions to the new course. 


g. Prepare report blanks for pupils to give their reactions to the new 
course, 


10. Discuss the course of study with parents to obtain their reactions to 
the new course. 

In the light of the findings from the different reports the super- 
visor should make the necessary modifications. These modifi- 
cations may be sent out in the form of bulletins, among which 
will be the following: 

1. Special bulletins showing such changes as should be made immedi- 

ately in the course of study. 


2. General bulletins showing changes which need to be made in the 
course of study during the second year of its use. 


3. Bulletins showing the results of the findings made from the reports 

of teachers and pupils. 

The ten steps suggested in this chapter as being desirable in 
the process of building and installing a course of study parallel 
more or less the steps in the scientific method as outlined in 
Chapter I. Not only can science be applied to every step in the 
process, but the scientific method can also be used in the whole 
task of building a course of study. And as is suggested in the 
scientific method, the accomplishment of the first goal makes 
possible the accomplishment of larger goals. With the installa- 
tion of the new course of study the cycle is complete and the 
process of building a new course starts again. The task is never 
finished—new problems arise and in the light of fresh evidence, 
more experience, and further experimentation, refinements can 


be made. 
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CHAPTER IX 


HOW TO USE THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN 
THE SELECTION AND PREPARATION OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Berore You Reap THE CuapTer. Some one has said that, regardless 
of courses of study and the activities of supervisors, the instruction in the 
classroom depends very largely upon the textbooks in use. “The book” 
is still a major, if not the chief, source of learning in most schools. To 
the degree that this is true, it is evident that the textbooks and other 
instructional materials should be selected wisely, and the locally developed 
supplements should be prepared in the best possible manner. This chap- 
ter is an effort to suggest to supervisors how the selection of commercial 
materials and the construction of local instructional aids may be conducted 
in accord with the principles of scientific procedure, and thus insure the 
optimum growth of pupils. 

In past times the pupil with a book, a slate, a pencil, and a 
sponge was considered well equipped for school. Today all this 
is changed. The modern pupil is often literally surrounded with 
aids to his learning: textbooks, supplementary readers and li- 
braries; notebooks, workbooks, practice sheets, and tests; pictures, 
maps, lantern slides; and so on in seemingly endless profusion. 
Merely to hint at the contrast is to emphasize how important it 
is that scientific techniques be applied in all the steps involved 
in planning for and in providing adequate instructional materials 
for the modern school. 

This change has not come about in haphazard fashion—it is 
essentially the product of two movements which now compli- 
cate the supervisor’s task of providing instructional materials of 
proven worth for the school. The first movement springs from 
the tendency toward an enriched and diversified curriculum 
which has existed in America for many years. In spite of the 
lack of formal centralization in American schools, the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum has proceeded along lines which, taking 
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the country as a whole, are broadly uniform. This uniformity 
of development, together with the very magnitude of the move- 
ment for universal education in America, has presented both a 
task and an opportunity which commercial concerns have not 
been slow to meet. The natural result has been that, when the 
responsible agents of any school system, large or small, face the 
necessity of providing for appropriate instructional materials, 
they find themselves confronted with the problem of making a 
selection from a great variety of offerings. Surely if personal 
whim or bias is to be removed from the process of selection, sci- 
entific procedures must be perfected to meet the problem. 

The second movement, complementary to that which has pro- 
duced the need for scientific selection of commercially prepared 
teaching aids, springs from the urge to vitalize instruction 
through increasing its adjustment both to the local background 
of pupil-experience and to the differences in aptitude found among 
learners. Obvious difficulties stand in the way of commercial 
preparation of materials to meet this need. If such materials are 
to be used, they must apparently be produced locally. The result 
has been that supervisors frequently face the necessity either for 
preparing, or for guiding the preparation of, instructional aids 
to supplement the commercial materials used in the schools. In 
this work, too, there is need for the application of scientific 
method. 

Thus school supervisors face a double task in planning for 
materials which will facilitate instruction. On the one hand, there 
is the necessity for evolving more and more truly scientific pro- 
cedures for the selection of commercially prepared instructional 
aids. On the other hand, there is the need to devise equally scien- 
tific procedures for the production and refinement of local instruc- 
tional materials. The present chapter deals with different aspects 
of the two-way problem. 

Instructional materials defined. As here used, the term “in- 
structional materials” means those tangible, visual, auditory, and 
motor aids to learning which are actually used by the pupils. 
Interpreted broadly, such aids include texts, supplementary books 
of all sorts, charts, guide sheets, contracts, workbooks, practice 
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books, seat-work helps, informal and standardized tests, inven- 
tory records, visual materials and the like. The purpose of in- 
structional materials in general is to supplement through in- 
creased adjustment or through enrichment such learning 
experiences as the teacher can supply. The content of the present 
chapter, however, is limited to the consideration of materials 
which are printed or written, leaving for discussion elsewhere 
and for individual investigation the application of scientific 
method in the selection and preparation of other types of instruc- 
tional materials.’ 


SELECTING COMMERCIALLY PREPARED MATERIALS 


The general problem of selecting commercially prepared in- 

structional materials resolves itself into two subsidiary problems: 

1. The question of the agent or agents to whom shall be given the 
responsibility for making the selection. 

2. The question of the procedure to be followed in securing the ap- 

praisal which is basic to selection. 

It would seem that the application of scientific method to the 
general problem would involve (a) arraying as many solutions 
as possible for each subsidiary question; then (b) evaluating each 
possible solution in terms of both its general merit and its feasi- 
bility in the situation; and finally (c) choosing the organization 
of agents and the program of appraisal whose combination has 
the highest general merit among the combinations of agent and 
program of appraisal which are at all feasible in the immediate 
situation. 

Techniques of appraisal as they are commonly reported in the 
literature combine the agent and his activity. This is as it must 
be in the end. Thus appraisal may be carried on by a single 
individual relying on his general impressions of the instructional 
material being considered. Or, it may be conducted by a com- 
mittee using listed criteria as a basis for judgment. Or, it may 
involve many persons in a program of carefully controlled ex- 
perimentation to check the “working effectiveness” of the mate- 


The 1934 yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals will deal 
with the subject, “Aids to Teaching in the Elementary Schools,” including maps, 
globes, exhibits, lantern slides, motion pictures, radio, etc. 
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rials. However, there is no necessary association in the above 
pattern: single individual—simple technique; many individuals 
—complex technique; it is always possible for a small group to 
use highly refined techniques, and for a large group to follow 
techniques of questionable validity. Consequently, for the pur- 
poses of the present discussion an attempt is made to sort out 
these two aspects of the problem of selection and to deal with 
them separately. This procedure, it is hoped, will leave the great- 
est degree of freedom in choosing the combination of agent and 
activity that is best for the local situation. 

Organization for the selection of materials. In America the 
primary responsibility for the selection of instructional materials 
is customarily vested in the school board, whose members are 
the elected representatives of the people. Under modern forms 
of school administration, however, the responsibility for the active 


phases of the process of selection is delegated by the board to the | 


superintendent of schools as its responsible professional agent. 
In the smaller localities this usually means that the superintend- 
ent himself is the person who carries through to completion 
whatever steps are taken for appraisal. Even in these situations 
it is well for the superintendent to consider whether there are 
possibilities for sharing the task with other professional agents. 
In the larger localities the superintendent frequently re-delegates 
a large part of the responsibility for the work either to individual 
supervisors, to standing committees of specialists within the 
school system, or to special committees of supervisors, principals, 
and teachers appointed for the express purpose of subjecting spe- 
cific materials to thorough analysis and evaluation. In these 
situations the question of the agents to be used in making the 
selection is most complex, and the possible answers to the ques- 
tions are numerous. 

It is impossible to array here all possible types of organization 
by means of which professional agents may be mobilized for the 
selection of instructional materials. The scientific thing to do 
is for the superintendent or the supervisor who shoulders the 
major responsibility for the selection to canvass his own local 
situation thoroughly with a view to discovering all the possibili- 
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ties for organization among the available agents, and then to 
weigh one plan against another until the best one or ones have 
been recognized and the others arranged in the order of their 
general merit. Finally, of course, a judgment must be formed 
as to which are feasible in the local situation and most appro- 
priate for carrying out the technique chosen for appraisal. 


TECHNIQUES OF APPRAISAL IN RELATION TO THE 
SELECTION OF COMMERCIAL MATERIALS 


Techniques of appraisal which may be used in the selection of 
commercially prepared instructional materials range all the way 
from simple to complex and from gross, unvalidated judgment 
to refined scientific evaluation. Ideally there are two general 
types of procedures which ought to be employed. First, the 
materials themselves should be analyzed in relation to such fac- 
tors as: the findings of research in the psychology of learning; 
standards set by best editorial practice and most skillful textbook 
construction; common practice in the preparation of similar ma- 
terials; pupils’ interests; and the stated objectives of the local 
course of study. These comparisons involve what may be 
thought of as the “statics” of appraisal. Second, there is the 
ever-present need to check the actual working effectiveness of 
the material in the classroom. Here the possible techniques vary 
from subjective estimate to objective experimentation of a high 
type. These may be thought of as the “dynamics” of appraisal. 

Standards instituted by outside agencies. The first and most 
obvious type of appraisal is to check the given materials against 
the standards which are being set up as basic in the making of 
instructional aids. These standards are gradually being evolved 
by textbook makers, by the best of editorial practice, by psycholo- 
gists, and by those who are especially interested in the physical 
needs of the child. 

Some of the standards evolved by the textbook makers include 
the following: 


1. The use of a basic vocabulary adapted to definite grade levels. 


2. The use of a format which has been proved to give a minimum of 
eye strain. 
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3. Attempts to regulate the frequency of use of certain skills in order 
to insure enough repetition for learning. 


4. The providing of answer sheets in order that materials may be self- 
corrective. 


5. The organization of materials in ways to improve their handling 
and accessibility (through table of contents, index, bibliographies, 
etc.). 


Guides to the selection of a basic vocabulary have been worked 
out in the field of history by Barr and Gifford,’ Kelty,* and 
Pressey and Pressey.* Each of these investigations presents a 
minimal vocabulary in the field of history on varying grade 
levels. Such a minimal list of words has been worked out by 
Stephenson’ in the field of civics. He lists 2000 or more words 
in order of frequency as occurring in ten civics textbooks. 

In the field of arithmetic, studies of vocabulary have been 
made by Buswell and John,’ and by Dale.’ 

Special vocabularies are now known for English and composi- 
tion needs. Two comparatively recent studies are by Fitzgerald* 
and Hughes.” 

No mention will be made here of the standard vocabularies 
already well known in the fields of reading, spelling, and writ- 
ing. Much investigation is still being made of vocabulary needs, 
but there are at the present time sufficient aids to warrant vocabu- 
lary selection of a high order. 

In the problems of format, investigations by Bamberger,”® 

*Barr, A. S., and Gifford, C. W., “The Vocabulary of American History,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XX (September, 1929), 103-121. 

* Kelty, M. G., “Suggested Basic-Vocabulary in American History for the Middle 
Grades,” Journal of Educational Research, XXIV (December, 1931), 335-349- 

“Pressey, L. C., and Pressey, S. L., “The Determination of a Minimal Vocabulary 
in American History,” Educational Method, XII (January, 1933), 205-210. 

*Stephenson, O. W., “The Special Vocabulary of Civics,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XVIII (November, 1928), 297-304. 

* Buswell, G. T., and John, L., The Vocabulary of Arithmetic. Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monograph, No. 48. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

™Dale, E. G., “The Business Vocabulary of the Sixth-Grade Pupil.” Ohio State Uni- 
versity Educational Research Bulletin, X1 (May 11, 1932), 260-262. 

® Fitzgerald, J. H., The Vocabulary, Spelling Errors, and Situations of Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Grade Children’s Letters Written in Life Outside the School. Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, Ohio State University, 1931. 

* Hughes, M., Teaching a Standard English Vocabulary with Initial Reading Instruc- 
tion. Santa Fe, N. M.: New Mexico State Department of Education, 1932. 

Bamberger, Florence E., The Effect of the Physical Make-up of a Book upon 
Children’s Selection. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Studies in Education, No. 
4, 1922. 
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Buckingham,” Blackhurst,’* Gates,"* Gilliland,’* and Paterson 
and Tinker’ have provided many aids in the standardizing of 
materials. Standards of editorial practice vary among publishing 
houses, but for the general use of supervisors and teachers such 
guides as The Manual of Style’® will furnish valuable suggestions. 

Before attempting to select instructional materials which are 
designed to provide enough repetition to insure learning, one 
should read the critique of arithmetic materials by Greene,” in 
which he has defined and described the three types of drill mate- 
rials needed, given some criteria for arithmetic drill materials, 
and summarized experimental data which are valuable as guides 
in the making of instructional materials in arithmetic. 

Many other types of data are available and should be known 
by supervisors who are engaged in the selection of instructional 
materials. Some of these studies relate to the selection of text- 
books. For instance, Dawson’* has made a study of twenty-six 
primary readers to find what materials of a historical nature they 
contain. Another study which should be helpful in setting up 
criteria for the selection of basal texts in social studies was made 
by Lacey."® Pressey and Fischer” have set forth some standards 

* Buckingham, B. R., “New Data on the Topography of Textbooks,” TAirtieth Year- 
book, National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Ill.: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1931, p. 93-125. Cf. Buckingham, B. R., “Type Sizes of 


First Grade Textbooks Are Tested for Readability,” The Nation’s Schools, XII (Sep- 
tember, 1933), 45-48. 

* Blackhurst, J. H., “Hygienic Standards in Type and Format of Reading Materials.” 
Elementary English Review, V (April, 1928), 101-103. 

% Gates, A. L., “What Do We Know About Optimum Lengths of Lines in Read- 
ing?” Journal of Educational Research, XXIII (January, 1931), 1-7. 

“Gilliland, A. R., “The Effect on Reading of Changes in the Size of Type,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXIV (October, 1933), 138-146. 

* Paterson, D. G., and Tinker, M. A., “Black Type Versus White Type,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XV (June, 1931), 241-247. 

% The Manual of Style: Containing Typographical Rules Governing the Publications of 
the University of Chicago, together with Specimens of Type. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. 

Greene, H. A., “A Critique of Remedial and Drill Materials in Arithmetic.” 
Journal of Educational Research, XX1 (April, 1930), 262-276. 

* Dawson, M. A., “Materials of a Historical Nature Contained in Twenty-six Primary 
Readers,” Elementary School Journal, XXIX (June, 1929), 756-766. 

Lacey, Joy M., Social Studies Concepts of Children in the First Three Grades. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 548: New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. 

» Pressey, L. C., and Fischer, R., “The Geographical Background Necessary for the 
Study of History,” Ohio State University Educational Research Bulletin, X1 (April 27, 
1932), 234-238. 
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necessary in geographical background preliminary to the study 
of history. Thralls** has contributed criteria for planning subject 
matter in geography. 

In the field of reading, many aids are available. Briggs,” 
Cooper, Mingo,”* Bruner,” and Jensen*® have made studies 
which may well be used as guides in the selection of reading 
materials. Dolch”’ presents some data in support of the view 
that vocabulary records based on samplings from a book are not 
representative of the book as a whole and may not be a reliable 
measure of the vocabulary load of a book. Patty and Painter” 
describe a technique developed in a research project at Indiana 
University in which all state-adopted high school textbooks writ- 
ten in the English language were measured. Through the use 
of their technique, the authors were able to determine which of 
forty-three high school texts had the greatest vocabulary burden. 

Two studies are available as guides in the selection of work- 
books. Goodrich” reports the results of a questionnaire study 
among 245 users of workbooks to determine the advantages and 
limitations of workbooks in teaching. Gates* made a study of 
items which a workbook should include: background informa- 
tion, supplementary materials and examples, diagnostic testing 
possibilities, “interest-stirring” notes and procedures, and easily 
followed plans for doing the desired work. 


"= Thralls, Zoe A., “Criteria for the Selection and Organization of Subject Matter in 
Geography,” Journal of Geography, XXXI (November, 1932), 324-330. 

= Briggs, E. D., “Selecting Readers and Primers for Use in Library Children’s 
Rooms,” Library Journal, LV (June 1, 1930), 502-503. 

* Cooper, R., “Overlapping of Content in Elementary Readers,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXII (March, 1932), 542-545. 

* Mingo, J., “List of Materials and Books Suitable for Use in Remedial Reading,” 
Teachers College Record, XXX1 (November, 1929), 137-147. 

* Bruner, H. B., “Determining Basic Reading Materials Through a Study of Chil- 
dren’s Interests and Adult Judgments,” Teachers College Record, XXX (January, 1929), 
285-309. 

jae Frank A., Current Procedure in Selecting Textbooks. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1931. 

Dolch, E. W., “Sampling of Reading Matter,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXII (October, 1930), 213-215. 

* Patty, W. W., and Painter, W. I., “A Technique for Measuring the Vocabulary 
Burden of Textbooks,” Journal of Educational Research, XXIV (September, 1931), 
127-134. 

®® Goodrich, T. V., “Is the Workbook a Necessity or a Luxury?” School Executives 
Magazine, L (April, 1931), 359-361. 

® Gates, A. I., “The Workbook in Practice,” School Executives Magazine, LI (April, 
1932), 349-378. 
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The list of data for use in the selection of instructional mate- 
rials is too lengthy for complete enumeration. The sampling 
of data here presented will suffice to show the types of studies 
which should be known by supervisors and placed before teachers 
who are studying instructional materials. 

Standards derived from common practice. Another technique 
which may be used in the appraisal of instructional materials is 
that in which several texts or materials of the same nature are 
compared to find their common points. An example of this type 
of analysis is shown in the study which Nudelman®™ made to 
find the kind of pupil exercises used in elementary history texts. 
From his survey of history texts he found that thirty kinds of 
exercises are generally recognized and he gives the frequency of 
use of each type. A different approach is illustrated by Leonard’s 
monograph on Current English Usage,” which is based on a 
survey to determine what is acceptable English today. Another 
type of assistance which seems to make for adaptation to best 
practice and which is widely used by supervisors is that repre- 
sented in the studies by Newlun,** Parker,** Dawson,®* Smith,*® 
and Dolch.” 

In these studies various criteria have been evolved from the 
practices that appear to give a successful outcome. The criteria 
may then be used as a measuring stick in selecting instructional 
materials. Newlun has thus set up some questions basic to read- 
ing practice which may be used in selecting basal readers. Parker 
has set up standards for the selection of map equipment. Daw- 
son, for the seventh and eighth grades, and Smith, for the ele- 
mentary grades, have worked out elaborate standards for the 


* Nudelman, E. A., “Pupil Exercises Used in Elementary History Textbooks,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXIX (January, 1929), 351-357. 

* Leonard, S. A., Current English Usage. English Monographs, No. 1. Chicago: 
The National Council of Teachers of English, 1932. 

* Newlun, Chester, “Selection of Basal Readers,” Elementary School Journal, XXXII 
(December, 1931), 285-293. 

* Parker, Edith, “Selection of Map Equipment for Elementary Schools,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXVIII (February, 1928), 429-435. 

* Dawson, Mildred, “Language Textbooks,” Elementary English Review, V1 (Feb- 
ruary and March, 1929), 43-46, 69-73. 

* Smith, Dora, “Report of the Committee on the Evaluation of Textbooks in Com- 
position,” Elementary English Review, X (June, 1933), 151-155. 

* Dolch, E. W., “Exercises in Readers," Elementary School Journal, XXXII (Sep- 
tember, 1932), 59-66. 
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selection of English textbooks. Dolch has made a study to find 
the considerations that should apply in determining the kinds 
of exercises to be given in readers for the primary grades. 
Standards based upon children’s interests. If we define the 
expression “instructional materials” to mean tangible aids to 
learning which are actually to be used by the pupil, it would seem 
entirely logical and highly desirable that any materials considered 
for adoption be appraised in terms of pupils’ interests. An exam- 
ple of standards based upon children’s interests which may be 
used in the selection of books is the result of the study continued 
by Gates** from the previous research in children’s interests con- 
ducted by Dunn. The “elements in children’s reading material 
which contribute the most to interest,” according to Gates, are 
as follows: 
1. Surprise; unexpectedness; unforeseen events, happenings, conclusions, 
and outcomes. 
2. Liveliness; action; movement; having “something doing.” 
. Animalness; presentations of things animals do; of acts about them 
and their characteristics and experiences. 
. Conversation; talk. 
. Humor; from the child’s point of view. 
. Plot. 
. Suitability; intelligible; within the range of child’s experience. 
. Freedom from difficulty; resulting from adultness of content, from 


too great concentration (lack of repetition), from complicated sentence 
structure, abstract conceptions. 
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Gates further concludes that “interest is decreased, other things 
being equal, by moralness and by what some adults appraise as 
humor.” He also says that “both studies [the Dunn and the 
Gates] agree that there is little or nothing in certain forms of 
writing that influences children’s interests appreciably.” 

The analysis of materials in relation to the course of study. No 
analysis of instructional materials can be complete unless it is 
recognized that the materials finally selected must become an 
integral part of the working course of study. Consequently a 
supervisor should evaluate all materials in relation to the objec- 


* Gates, Arthur I., Interest and Ability in Reading, p. 89-90. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1930. See also Dunn, Fannie W., Interest Factors in Primary 
Reading Material. Contributions to Education, No. 113. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1921. 
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tives, the topics, and the units as set forth in the course of study 
for the pupils who are to use the materials. Each text or type 
of material will then be checked to see how many times and 
how well each objective, topic, or unit has been treated. The 
best materials would be those containing “the largest number of 
satisfactory treatments of the largest proportion of topics.”* 
This type of analysis borders so closely upon types of investiga- 
tion which are commonly styled “research” but in which analysis 
too frequently stops with a mere presentation of the results of 
enumeration that a word of caution may well be inserted. As 
Whipple puts it, “the quantitative treatment of data is not an 
end in itself; it is only a means of arriving at significant conclu- 
sions on the basis of the data.”“ After all, raw data are useless 
without adequate interpretation. 

Ideally the tabulation which is employed in this type of analysis 
should be extended from the enumeration of the separate occur- 
rences of significant elements to the enumeration of the occur- 
rence of these elements in relation to each other. An example of 
this is to be found in a study by Kramer,’ who made an analysis 
of four factors in verbal problems in arithmetic: interest, sentence 
form, style-details, and vocabulary. 

Checking working effectiveness of materials. The ultimate test 
of the worth of any instructional material is its effectiveness in 
facilitating learning by the pupil in the classroom. Too fre- 
quently the evaluation of commercially prepared materials stops 
with techniques which here have been called the “statics” of 
appraisal. Although it is entirely appropriate that analysis should 
precede trial under working conditions, appraisal which is well- 
rounded will not stop there—it will include the “dynamics” as 
well. 

The least acceptable technique for estimating the classroom 
worth of any materials is the uncontrolled judgment of an 


* Waples, D., and Tyler, R. W., Research Methods and Teachers’ Problems, p. 159. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 

“ Whipple, G. M., “The Improvement of Educational Research,” School and Society, 
XXVI (August 27, 1927), 249-259. 

“ Kramer, Grace A., The Effect of Certain Factors in the Verbal Arithmetic Prob- 
lem Upon Children’s Success in the Solution. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Edu- 
cation, No. 20. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 
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individual teacher or supervisor. But even this is better than no 
attempt at such a check. Further, the technique of using sub- 
jective judgment can be improved through providing criteria as 
a “standardizing” influence. Thus, if a teacher is using his own 
observation as a basis in forming conclusions in regard to the 
worth of certain instructional materials, he should be helped to 
see that the criteria, adequacy and objectivity”? must be applied 
to his observation. Under the criterion of adequacy the teacher 
ought to ask himself: Am I making my observations often 
enough to be sure that no typical items are being missed? Am I 
observing a sufficient number of cases or taking enough samples? 
Under the criterion of objectivity he ought to ask himself: Am I 
using figures rather than wordy opinions to weigh values? Am 
I avoiding words that have only a subjective value? With prac- 
tice, one can become skillful in observation on a fairly objective 
level. Controlled or “standardized” observation has led to some 
of our most important findings in methods and materials; it 
should not be undervalued as a technique to be used in super- 
visory investigations of instructional materials. 

More acceptable techniques for checking the working effective- 
ness of instructional materials involve the experimental approach. 
Here the experimenter will need to use all the most refined 
techniques of research. Control and experimental groups should 
be formed after preliminary testing has been done as a basis for 
the matching of groups and the pupils within the groups. The 
teachers of these groups should also be matched as equally as 
possible. In nearly all such experiments it is better to select more 
than enough teachers and pupils at the outset, since difficulties 
may arise which will result in some loss of cases. 

The main problem in carrying on carefully controlled experi- 
mentation with the public school as a laboratory is to be able to 
control the situation so that there will be only one variable factor 
in the experiment. One study which Buswell characterizes as 
“typical of the better experiments classified . . . as two-group 
experiments””* and which makes a conscious attempt to approxi- 


“ Waples and Tyler, op. cit., p. 151-152. 
“ Buswell, G. T., “Psychology of Learning, General Methods of Teaching, and Super- 
vision,” Review of Educational Research, Ill (October, 1933), 319. 
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mate the conditions of a single variable is that in which Bergman 
and Vreeland™ studied the mastery of vocabulary in the primary 
grades under two methods of teaching reading, namely, a visual 
method and a picture-story method. 


Recognizing the difficulties of setting up a single experiment to cover 
all of the objectives of the methods, the authors limited their investiga- 
tions to one factor, namely, the development of vocabulary. The ex- 
perimental set-up included subjects from three schools using the picture- 
story method and three similar schools using the visual method. The 
teachers for these experimental rooms were selected according to the 
principals’ ratings for the preceding year. Special regulations were pre- 
pared for the classes participating, governing such matters as length of 
class period, outside practice in reading, preparation of supplementary 
instructional materials, etc. The experiment was carried on for a period 
of fifteen weeks, the results being measured by administering two forms 
of the Detroit Reading Test. ... Since an analysis of the tests showed 
that one of them was somewhat biased in favor of the visual method, 
the authors came to the final conclusion that the picture-story method 
should be considered superior. They recognized, however, that the 
difference is not large and, furthermore, they gave clear recognition to 
the fact that their experiment had measured only one of the factors in- 
volved in the methods studied.*® 


PREPARING Loca INSTRUCTIONAL AIDs 


The general problem of preparing local instructional aids, like 
that of selecting commercially prepared materials, resolves itself 
into a series of subsidiary problems. Three merit attention here: 

1. The question of the agent or agents to whom shall be given the 

responsibility for preparing the materials. 

2. The question of the standards of workmanship to be used in the 

actual production of the materials. 


3. The question of the procedures to be followed in appraising the ma- 
terials as a basis for their continued improvement. 


As before, the application of scientific method to the general 
problem of preparing materials involves (a) arraying as many 
solutions as possible for each of the three subsidiary problems; 
(b) evaluating each possible solution in terms both of its general 
merit and its feasibility in the immediate situation; and then 


“Bergman, W. G., and Vreeland, Wendell, “Comparative Achievement in Word 
Recognition under Two Methods of Teaching Beginning Reading,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXII (April, 1932), 605-616. 

“ Buswell, G. T., op. cit., p. 318. 
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(c) choosing the combination of solutions which has the highest 
general merit among the solutions which are at all feasible. 

Organizing for the preparation of materials. The making of 
instructional materials calls for creative ability of such an order 
that many supervisors feel that the task must be their own. In 
smaller localities this may be true. In larger localities, however, 
there is little excuse for any one individual shouldering the entire 
burden, if burden it be. There are too many teachers who can 
contribute creatively if they are only allowed to do so; there are 
too many possibilities for the utilization of experts, either from 
service departments within the system or from outside institu- 
tions; there is too much to be gained in terms of personal and 
professional growth through the codperative endeavor of com- 
mittee work upon such projects. Indeed, the advantages in com- 
bined effort are so great that no supervisor, however small his 
community, can afford to ignore the possibilities for organized 
work upon the preparation of local instructional aids. 

Committee workers. To meet the needs of committee work- 
ers, various plans are devised. Sometimes models of instructional 
materials are prepared by the supervisor or by a central committee 
and distributed to the workers. Samples of directions may be 
prepared for pupil use. The teacher committees may in turn 
evaluate the directions in terms of levels of difficulty and may 
experiment with the directions on various groups of pupils in 
order to ascertain how the reactions of fast and slow workers 
indicate which of the directions are difficult or easy to follow. 
Usually committees of teachers work best when they are willing 
to experiment and revise materials according to the findings of 
the experimentation. 

The objective of such committee work should be improvement 
in the technique of preparing materials as well as in the materials 
themselves. By recognizing both objectives each committee may 
serve as a means for training other groups of inexperienced 
teachers, who may be launched on further projects. 

Experimenting teachers. Some very successful instructional 
materials have been made in systems where certain expert teach- 
ers are chosen to try out materials, keep records of the pupil 
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reactions, and revise the materials in the light of the findings. 
A brief description of one project*® in the making of materials by 
experimenting teachers follows: 

Teachers of the third and fourth grades were selected to work 
out a unit of nature study in connection with a trip to the zoo. 
Each teacher kept a diary of each day’s work on the unit and 
each was given special books and aids for the project. Confer- 
ences were held with the nature study supervisor, but each teacher 
used her own initiative in determining what she would do each 
day. At the close of the project a composite was made of all the 
activities and materials that had grown out of the work of the 
six teachers. The result was then printed and made available to 
any other teachers who might care to take their pupils to the zoo 
and integrate the accompanying experiences into a unit. Some 
of the materials thus made available to the teachers were: 

Suggested books for supplementary reading of X, Y, Z levels of diffi- 

culty (the books being furnished in sets of 25 each). 

Suggested books for the browsing table and for reference use. 

A copy of the Official Guide to the New York Zoo. 

A list of visual aids in the way of flat pictures and slides. 


Samples of compositions written by normal and deaf children after a 
visit to the Zoo (some experimenting teachers were from the School 


for the Deaf). 


A list of spelling words common to the compositions and to the spelling 
list required in the grade. 


Many practice and test exercises (matching, completion, best answer) 
in reading which required the use of general information about wild 
animals and were based on some of the books read. 


Riddles, crossword puzzles, outlines to be filled with information. 
A recipe for a mixtuge from which models of animals might be made. 


Suggestions for scenes on the sand table to show the natural habitat of 
wild animals. 


An outline to guide pupils in their attempts to describe the various 
animals. 
Besides these aids in the way of instructional materials for the 
pupils, there was included in the printed pamphlet a series of 
activities for each day in order that inexperienced teachers might 


“ A Unit of Activity Centered About the Zoo. Department of Course of Study and 
Department of Nature Study. Los Angeles, Cal.: Board of Education, 1927. 
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know how to launch such a project successfully and carry it 
through with a maximum of development of reading, language, 
spelling, writing, and geography skills and knowledge. 

Consulting experts. Many school systems today are organizing 
their committees of workers under the guidance of consulting 
experts from outside the system. The cities of Baltimore, Bir- 
mingham, Denver, Detroit, Long Beach, St. Louis, and Tulsa 
and the states of Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, South Dakota, South Carolina, and Virginia have 
initiated and carried on such organizations of work under the 
supervision of consulting experts. No doubt many other cities 
and states are also engaged in such types of organization for the 
improvement of instructional materials. 

Usually the consultant outlines his theories and purposes to the 
teachers in the community in which he is to work. Next a cen- 
tral steering committee is formed to outline the preliminary work 
to be done and to act as a coordinating influence in the plan of 
work. The preliminary work outlined is that which must be 
done to assure the proper background of study and a well- 
rounded acquaintance with common practice. Sub-committees 
are then formed under the leadership of the consulting expert, 
the supervisors, and the steering committee. Details of the work 
to be accomplished are mapped out, standards set up, and pur- 
poses clarified. The making of materials under such a plan 
proceeds over a period of time and usually results successfully 
because the manner of work insures that many teachers will be 
involved and that they will be ready to accept and use the mate- 
rials in the preparation of which they have participated. 

Service departments within the school system. For some years 
the city of Denver has been working under expert guidance to- 
ward the perfecting of instructional materials. At present under 
the leadership of the director of research and curriculum a careful 
check is being kept of the questions which kindergarten and 
primary children ask and which indicate interests in science, both 
natural and social. Such a check will reveal much toward the 
making of instructional materials that are based upon children’s 
interests. 
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In New York City, Miss Lazar*’ has formulated the remedial 
suggestions in her supervisory work in arithmetic in the inter- 
mediate grades upon the results of an elaborate inventory of 
pupils’ mistakes in learning the fundamental operations in arith- 
metic. Her techniques in selecting and preparing remedial ma- 
terials are practical for use by any supervisor. In her conclusions 
Miss Lazar says that (a) the selection of material is an important 
phase of the remedial work, (b) the exercises should be planned 
to prevent only one difficulty at a time, (c) some method of 
applying simple checks at each step of the work is desirable. 
She advocates that a class chart with the necessary rules or checks 
should be made and posted in the classroom. 


STANDARDS OF WoRKMANSHIP 


The question of the standards of workmanship which are to 
be used in the actual production of instructional materials is a 
difficult one to solve. Ideally, of course, all the standards which 
have been developed for use in appraising commercial materials 
ought to be brought to bear upon the construction of new mate- 
rials.“* Practically, however, limitations of personnel and absence 
of the fine types of mechanical means for production which are 
available to the commercial concern seriously hamper the local 
preparation of materials. The supervisor ought always to be on 
the alert for new ways of improving the psychological founda- 
tion, the editorial practice, and the physical format of local, more 
or less informal instructional aids. Certainly, conflicting prac- 
tices in the organization and typing of materials for children’s 
use tend to confuse the learner. What such a chaos of editorial 
practices in teacher-made materials does to the slow learner, one 
cannot say; but no excuse can be found for illegible, poorly or- 
ganized, mimeographed materials which are often in direct con- 
flict with correct editorial practices. 


“Lazar, May, Diagnostic and Remedial Work in Arithmetic Fundamentals for Inter- 
mediate Grades. New York: Board of Education, Bureau of Reference, Research and 
Studies, 1928. 

Lazar, May, “Pupils’ Difficulties in Learning Fundamental Operations in Arithmetic,” 
Modern Education, Ill, “Addition” (October, 1930), 10-11; “Subtraction” (December, 
1930), 10-11; “Multiplication” (February, 1931), 31-33; “Division” (April, 1931), 
14-16, 47-49. 

“These standards will not be repeated here. See pages 161-162. 
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Using the method of agreement to set standards. Frequently 
the standards which have been evolved by psychological research 
and by editorial practice are inadequate to cover the particular 
case in hand. One way to establish new standards is to compare 
the materials being made by good and poor teachers and the 
circumstances under which the materials are being used. When 
the materials made by good teachers agree in certain elements of 
content and instructional practice, especially if these elements are 
lacking in the materials made by poor teachers, standards may 
well be formulated which incorporate these elements. At least 
they can be accepted tentatively, awaiting the proof of their 
worth through more extended appraisal. This method of select- 
ing standards may be thought of as an application of a method 
which Barr calls the “causal method or method of agreement.” 
He says it is usually applicable to the uncontrolled conditions of 
classroom supervision and should be more generally used. 

Standards set by teacher consensus. Committees of teachers 
working upon the preparation of materials under the leadership 
of able supervisors or other educational experts usually set up 
certain standards to which each member conforms in preparing 
materials. The following items illustrate standards which have 
been used in the making of seatwork materials: 


The materials should 

1. Be based on children’s interests.5° 

2. Be of value in life. 
. Make pupils conscious of progress (self-checking, etc.). 
. Lead on to something else. 
. Plan to aid the method of performance as well as the outcome. 
. Allow for initiative and creative ability. 
. Be planned for pupils to know the purpose and function. 
. Be suited to the ability of the learner. 
. Be of varying levels of difficulty. 

“Barr, A. S., An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Supervision, p. 119-120. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1931. 

© The following recent studies will be helpful in making materials that are based on 
children’s interests: 

Dowell, P. S., and Garrison, K. C., “Study of Reading Interests of Third Grade 
Subjects,” Peabody Journal of Education, VIII (January, 1931), 202-206. 

Gates, A. I., Peardon, C., and Sartorius, I. C., “Studies of Children’s Interests in 
Reading,” Elementary School Journal, XXX1 (May, 1931), 656-670. 

Washburne, C. W., “A Grade Placement Curriculum Investigation,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XII (April, 1926), 284-292. 
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10. Plan to contribute to the development of character (attitudes, habits, 


ideals). 


APPRAISAL OF LOCALLY PREPARED MATERIALS 


All that was said earlier in this chapter about the application 
of specific techniques of appraisal to the selection of commer- 
cially prepared materials” applies with equal force to the ap- 
praisal of instructional aids which are prepared locally. Certain 
modifications will of course need to be made. For instance, the 
various types of analysis which it was suggested should be applied 
to the finished commercial product will be used both in the 
process of production and in the checking of the completed work. 
Again, since local materials are usually worked out simultane- 
ously with their use in the classroom, there will be little tempta- 
tion to resort to purely subjective estimate of their working 
effectiveness as is so often the case with commercial materials. 

On the other hand, it must be recognized that in the case of 
locally prepared materials their very nature tends to discredit 
elaborate experimentation as a means to their appraisal. This of 
course is unfortunate. Without suggesting that the first and 
crudest attempts at preparing local materials deserve extensive 
evaluation, there still is room to urge that materials which have 
received the best efforts of teachers and supervisors in the process 
of their construction deserve careful appraisal as a basis for their 
further refinement. 

Teachers with a flair for research frequently become interested 
in experimentation through their desire to evaluate the materials 
they have helped devise. Through such teachers a supervisor 
may often develop the nucleus of an eager, experimental group. 
The need for sound research ought constantly to be kept before 
all teachers; at the same time, aid and direction should be given 
to those who, if not yet prepared to carry on scholarly research, 
are earnestly trying to improve teaching materials and methods. 

There are of course many procedures by means of which ex- 
perimentation may be used to appraise instructional materials. 
Some of these may be inferred from the earlier discussion of 

™ See page 161. 
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appraisal in this chapter. Other suggestions are added here. 
One procedure is to use experimenting teachers under a con- 
trolled experimental technique set up by a supervisor, research 
department, or by some qualified person from an educational 
institution or foundation of higher learning. Still other pro- 
cedures for the testing of instructional materials are carried on 
under the guidance of graduate students of education from state 
and privately endowed colleges and universities working in co- 
operation with the research and supervisory staffs of state and 
city schools. In such cases the materials are usually devised by 
the persons who formulate the experiment and are then tried 
out by the experimenting teachers. Some recent studies of im- 
portance are those by Rosse,” and Kulp™ in the field of arith- 
metic; Deputy, Gumlick and Allphin,°> McAnulty and Clark,”® 
and O’Brien” in the field of reading; Tilton and Knowlton™ in 
history; and Smith and Bradbury” in literature. 


CONCLUSION 


The application of scientific method in that field of super- 
vision which is concerned with instructional materials is showing 
steady progress today. Not only are school supervisors under- 
taking the solution of problems in the selection and preparation 
of such materials, but valuable studies are being made in the 
research departments of schools of education in colleges and 


™ Rosse, James C., “Experiment to Test the Increase in Reasoning Ability from the 
Use of Test and Practice Sheets in 6A Arithmetic,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXII (October, 1930), 210-213. 

Kulp, C. L., “Study of the Relative Effectiveness of Two Types of Standard 
Arithmetic Practice Materials,” Journal of Educational Research, XXI1 (December, 
1930), 381-387. ae ; : 

“Deputy, E. C., Predicting First-Grade Reading Achievement. ‘Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 426. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1930. 

® Gumlick, H. R., and Allphin, H., “Improving Ability to Interpret Stories,” Denver 
Public Schools Bulletin, 1V (January, 1931), 2-4. 

® McAnulty, E. A., and Clark, W. W., “A Study of Primary Reading Tests,” Los 
Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, X (January, 1931), 6-16. 

* O’Brien, Ida, “A Comparison of the Use of Intensive Training and of Wide Read- 
ing in the Improvement of Reading,” Educational Method, X (March, 1931), 346-349. 

% Tilton, J. W., and Knowlton, D. C., “The Contribution of Ten Chronicles-of- 
America Photoplays to Seventh-Grade History Teaching,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
I (February, 1930), 78-95. 

® Smith, L. Z., and Bradbury, D. E., “How Do Young Children Respond to Animal 
Stories Containing Single Statement, Verbal Repetition, and Ideational Repetition of 
Content?” Childhood Education, Vil (September, 1930), 18-22. 
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universities and in laboratories of progressive publishers of school 
materials. Many reports of these studies may be found in edu- 
cational journals and in service bulletins of school systems. At 
the same time much that is being done in the attempts to select 
and prepare instructional materials scientifically is not yet accessi- 
ble for general use. Here and there individual teachers, indi- 
vidual school systems, codperating groups of educators, city and 
state-wide organizations may be found at work in experimenta- 
tion for the betterment of instructional materials. Until greater 
facilities are found for codrdinating the research practices that 
now prevail, there will doubtless be much waste and misdirected 
effort in our attempts to find and prepare appropriate materials 
for the use of pupils. 
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